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ESTHER    CHAPMAN     ROBB 


Margaret  Harmon 
bobbed  up  from  the 
kitchen  table,  where  she 
had  been  busily  buttering 
toast  for  Stan,  her  hus- 
band, and  their  five-year- 
old  Timmy. 

"Oh!      Isn't     that     our 
ring?"  she  asked  eagerly. 
"Nope,     not    ours.     Sit 
down,  Meggie,"  said  Stan. 
"I    think    that's    Larsons' 
down  the  road.  Ours  is  a 
long,   two   shorts,   and  a  long.    Re- 
member?" 

Margaret  sighed.  "Oh,  this  crazy 
phone!  Eighteen  on  our  line,  and 
you  have  to  hear  all  those  different 
rings.  It's  enough  to.  .  .  ." 

Stan  grinned.  "Now,  Meg,  this  is 
a  rural  phone,  you  know — we're 
living  in  the  country." 

"Don't  I  know  it!  Once  I  counted 

five  long  rings,  over  and  over  till  it 

got  on  my  nerves.  That  operator  at 

Cottage  Grove  must  be  bell-happy." 

"I  guess  she  knows  her  business," 


Mrs.  Robb  is  by  her  own  definition 
a  "scribbling  housewife  with  six 
grandchildren."  She  and  her  hus- 
band live  in  Afton,  Minnesota,  in 
country  like  that  described  in  her 
story. 


said  Stan  easily.  "You'll  get  used  to 
it,  honey." 

"All  this  ringing,"  mused  Mar- 
garet. "But  never,  never  for  us.  It 
just  makes  me  feel  lonelier." 

"Wait  till  you  get  acquainted," 
said  Stan  patiently.  "We've  only 
been  here  this  winter.  Spring  is  just 
around  the  corner  of  the  barn — I 
can  feel  it!  Then  everybody  will 
sort  of  thaw  out." 

"Well,  I  hope  so,"  said  Margaret 
without  conviction.  She  continued 
to  worry  the  subject  like  a  winter 
bird  with  a  hard  crust  of  bread  in 
the  snow. 

"Suppose  I  did  want  to  call  some- 
body— though  I  can't  imagine  who  it 
would  be.  I  can't  remember  whether 
you  ring  first,  or  push  the  button 
first,  or  do  both  together,  or  whether 
you  take  down  the  receiver  first  or 
last." 

Stan  laughed.  "You'll  get  used  to 
it." 

"Oh,  you're  always  saying  that," 
chided  Margaret  with  a  note  of  ex- 
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asperation  in  her  voice.  "There, 
Stan,  I'm  sorry.  .  .  ." 

"And  I'm  sorry  you're  not  happy, 
Meggie."  His  face  clouded  briefly, 
then  brightened  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  good  day's  work  out  of 
doors.  He  shoved  back  his  chair, 
saying  briskly,  "Well,  talk  doesn't 
plow  many  furrows.  The  fellows 
round  here  figure  on  getting  an 
early  start  this  year." 

Now  Timmy,  an  amusing  micro- 
film of  his  father  so  recently  turned 
farmer  that  their  identical  leather 
jackets  were  still  unscuffed,  piped 
up  shrilly,  "Wanta  help  Daddy 
plow!" 

"No,  Timmy,  no,"  said  Margaret 
quickly.  "You  stay  and  help 
Mother." 

"No!  Go  with  Daddy,"  wheedled 
the  child,  clutching  his  tall  father 
about  the  knees. 

"Sure,  a  little  guy's  got  to  help 
if  he's  going  to  learn  to  be  a  farmer," 
agreed  Stan  with  an  affectionate 
rumple  of  Timmy 's  shaggy  brown 
mop.  "Just:  like  a  colt  after  a  winter 
in  the  barn,"  he  commented. 

"But  Timmy's  a  lot  of  company 
for  me,"  protested  Margaret. 

"But  he  ought  to  be  out  on  a  day 
like  this.  I  can  hold  him  between  my 
knees." 

Margaret  said  no  more  but  began 
to  clear  the  table.  Stan,  hand  on  the 
doorknob,  turned  back  to  kiss  her, 
tipping  her  chin  so  that  he  could 
look  deep  into  her  troubled  eyes. 

"We'll  be  back  early  for  lunch. 
And  .  .  .  Meggie  .  .  .  take  it  easy, 
will  you?  You'll  get  used  to  living 
in  the  country." 

After  they  had  left  in  an  open- 
door  rush  of  sharp  April  air  that  yet 
held  a  promise,  Margaret  mulled 
over  Stan's  words.  Would  she  ever 


get  used  to  it?  She,  city-bred,  con- 
ditioned by  apartment  living  with 
chatty  neighbors  running  in  or  call- 
ing her  on  the  phone.  ...  It  was 
different  with  Stan.  He  had  been 
reared  on  a  farm  and  had  pined  for 
it  all  these  years  of  drudging  in  a 
city  office.  When  he  had  surprising- 
ly inherited  a  bachelor  uncle's  farm 
in  the  St.  Croix  Valley,  the  future  of 
the  Harmon  family  appeared  to  have 
been  settled. 

At  first  Margaret  had  thought  she 
was  going  to  like  it:  the  beauty  and 
peace  of  it,  the  daily  challenge  of 
do-it-yourself,  the  unhurried  feeling 
of  always  another  tomorrow,  the 
happier  accord  with  a  more  con- 
tented husband.  Through  the  long 
Minnesota  winter,  when  the  folded 
hills  of  the  valley  were  white  and 
delicately  patterned  with  a  brown 
fringe  of  trees  against  the  pale  blue 
sky,  she  had  kept  herself  busy  clear- 
ing out  the  old  farmer's  clutter.  Out 
went  the  iron  sink,  the  dusty  straw 
matting  in  the  bedrooms,  the  dark 
heavily  framed  landscapes  in  the 
parlor.  Then  she  had  painted  and 
papered,  refinished  the  best  of  the 
walnut  furniture,  made  gay  draperies 
and  cushions.  What  would  the 
neighbors  say  when  they  saw  the 
magic  she  had  wrought? 

But  as  yet  no  one  had  come  to 
behold.  And  now  the  hills  were 
greening  with  early  April,  the  ra- 
vines were  running  with  snow  water, 
and  the  upland  fields  in  the  sun  were 
patched  with  rich  brown  earth.  Oh, 
folks  were  nice  enough  when  she 
met  them  at  the  store  or  the  village 
church;  they  spoke  pleasantly  and, 
when  she  invited  them  to  call, 
answered,  "Thank  you,  we'll  come 
sometime." 

But    the    sometime    never    came. 


And  no  one  gave  her  a  ring  with 
a  long,  two  shorts,  and  a  long. 
Somehow  that  ugly  brown  box  on 
the  kitchen  wall  became  the  symbol 
of  Margaret's  isolation.  She  knew 
that  all  about  in  these  hills  homes 
were  tucked  away,  often  invisible 
until  you  came  right  upon  them  at 
the  end  of  some  meandering  road. 
From  these  homes  women  talked 
back  and  forth,  reporting,  planning, 
sympathizing,  suggesting,  inviting. 

Stan  had  said,  "Why  not  run  over 
to  see  Mrs.  Larson?  Chris  seems  a 
swell  fellow — and  they  have  children 
Timmy  could  play  with.  Tell  her 
you're  all  set  for  company  now.  Or 
why  not  throw  a  coffee  party  for 
the  neighbors?" 

But  Margaret  couldn't  bring  her- 
self to  do  this.  They  ought  to  come 
to  see  me,  she  kept  telling  herself. 
What  will  they  think  if  I  force  my- 
self on  them?  Yet  she  felt  that  she 
would  like  Mrs.  Larson — if  she  ever 
got  a  chance  to  know  her.  Once  she 
saw  her  walking  briskly  along  the 
road,  a  big  woman  with  yellow 
braids  smoothly  crossed  and  a 
serene,  blue-eyed  face.  Margaret 
managed  to  wave  in  a  tentative  way, 
and  even  to  call  out,  "Wont  you 
come  in?  The  coffee  pot's  on.  .  .  ." 

But  Mrs.  Larson  had  nodded  and 
smiled,  "Some  other  time,  please. 
Today  I  have  to  get  home  before 
the  twins  come  from  school." 

Oh,  how  did  one  get  to  be  friends 
with  people  as  reserved  and  self- 
sufficient  as  these  Scandinavians  of 
the  valley? 

"But,  Meg,  they  mean  all  right," 
Stan  had  assured  her.  "They're  just 
not  visitors — and  they're  pretty 
busy." 

This  morning  Margaret  admon- 
ished   herself    to    forget    them    and 


their  unneighborly  ways.  She 
wouldn't  let  herself  care!  But  this 
mood  weakened  into  self-pity,  then 
stiffened  into  stern  self-examination. 
What  if  she,  Margaret  Harmon, 
could  not  adjust  to  this  life  her  hus- 
band loved?  For  such  neurotic 
characters,  so  often  met  in  fiction 
of  the  drearier  sort,  she  had  a  real 
contempt.  Was  she  on  the  way  to 
joining  their  pathetic  company?  Oh, 
no,  no! 

Well,  she  would  get  busy  and  do 
her  two  weeks'  wash,  finding  satis- 
faction in  hanging  out  the  clothes 
this  bright,  breezy  day.  Nothing  like 
wind  and  sunshine  to  rout  the 
shadows  from  the  dark  corners  of 
the  soul!  Besides,  as  she  moved  from 
wash  shed  to  yard,  she'd  be  out  of 
range#  of  that  jingling,  jangling 
phone. 

When  the  sheets  were  billowing 
on  the  line  like  racing  ships  at  sea, 
Margaret  could  no  longer  watch  the 
narrow  road  to  the  barn;  she  could 
only  listen  for  the  chuttering  sound 
of  the  tractor.  When  finally  she 
heard  it,  she  started  for  the  house 
to  hurry  lunch  on  the  table.  Sudden- 
ly there  was  a  sharp  break  in  the 
steady  approach  of  the  tractor,  cli- 
maxed by  a  crash  that  shrilled  out 
into  a  child's  screaming. 

Margaret  plunged  through  the 
flapping  wash,  tearing  it  out  of  her 
way.  No  tractor  visible — only  a 
small  figure  picking  himself  up  from 
the  side  of  the  road  and  sobbing, 
"Mommy,  Mommy!  Daddy  threw 
me  out.  .  .  ." 

"Timmy!  W7here  is  Daddy?  Quick f 

"Down  there,"  gulped  Timmy, 
pointing. 

In  the  ditch  at  the  turn  of  the 
barn  road  was  a  heap  of  red  ma- 
chinery,   and   beneath    it   lay    Stan. 
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Blood  spurted  rhythmically  from  his 
upper  arm. 

"Hold  it,  Meg,"  he  groaned. 
"Artery." 

Desperately  recalling  a  Red  Cross 
class,  Margaret  found  the  pressure 
point,  and  pushed  the  flesh  hard 
against  the  bone.  Bleeding  stopped 
as  long  as  her  hand  did  not  relax. 

His  face  as  white  as  her  wash, 
Stan  gasped,  "Slipped  in  the  mud 
...  at  the  turn.  .  .  .  Timmy  on  my 
knees  .  .  .  couldn't  get  at  the  brake 
.  .  .  threw  him  clear.  .  .  .  Is  he  .  .  . 
all    right?" 

"Only  frightened.  Timmy,  stop 
crying!  Can't  you  see  Daddy  saved 
you?  Now  you've  got  to  help 
Daddy." 

"He  .  .  .  can't  .  .  .  use  .  .  .  that 
phone." 

"But  he  can  run  to  Larsons'*  Now 
listen,  Timmy.  Say,  My  daddy  is 
hurt  under  the  tractor.  Understand? 
Now  run!" 

While  her  fingers  tensed  against 
the  artery,  Margaret  kept  turning 
her  head  to  follow  the  small  run- 
ning figure  soon  out  of  sight  around 
the  bend  of  the  road.  How  long? 
Oh,  how  long  would  it  be?  In  time — 
or  too  late?  Oh,  God,  help.  .  .  ." 

Margaret  had  never  experienced 
what  it  meant  to  plead  in  prayer 
with  all  her  soul.  Somehow  it  gave 
her  strength  to  hold  while  tremors 
ran  up  her  arm  and  faith  ebbed  and 
flowed  in  her  heart.  And  at  last  she 
heard  the  pound  of  running  feet  as 
she  turned  her  head  to  see  Mrs. 
Larson  with  Timmy  scurrying  along 
behind  her. 

The  big  woman  knelt  beside 
Margaret  in  the  cold  spring  mud, 
feeling  Stan's  faint  pulse,  jerking  off 
her  coat  to  cover  him  as  best  she 
could. 


"There,  now,  Mrs.  Harmon,  .  .  . 
don't  cry  so.  Thank  God  he  is  living, 
and  soon  will  come  the  ambulance. 
Rest  yourself  now — I  will  hold  for 
you." 

"Ambulance?  Ambulance?  Where 
from?" 

"Ya,  from  the  hospital  at  Hudson 
yest  across  the  river.  Chris  drove 
fast  to  the  bridge  to  show  the  way 
here.  Lucky  it  is  noon,  and  all  the 
men   home   for    dinner.    You'll   see. 

Even  as  she  spoke  cars  and  trucks 
began  to  arrive,  and  men  piled  out. 
With  jacks  and  crowbars  and  their 
own  straining  muscles,  the  grim- 
faced  farmers  freed  Stan.  Soon  they 
heard  the  ambulance  sirening  along 
through  the  hills. 

The  brisk  young  doctor  skillfully 
gave  first  aid  and  a  hypo.  "This  looks 
like  a  hospital  case,"  he  said,  rising. 
"Will  you  come  along  with  us,  Mrs. 
— Harmon,  is  it?" 

Looking  closely  at  Margaret  for 
the  first  time,  he  exclaimed:  "Hey, 
there!  Not  going  to  faint  on  us,  are 
you?  No?  Of  course  not.  Good  girl! 
You  and  your  friend  saved  his  life, 
you  know." 

"But  Timmy — I  can't  leave  him," 
began  Margaret  distractedly. 

"Timmy  will  come  home  with 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Larson.  Taking  his 
hand,  she  coaxed  him  with,  "My 
twins  want  to  play  with  you.  They 
are  yust  a  little  bigger  than  you — 
but  they  cannot  run  so  fast!  And 
there  are  new  pups  in  the  barn.  You 
may  pick  one  for  your  own.  A  farm 
boy  needs  a  good  dog,  you  know." 

Stan's  recovery  was  slowed  by  his 
sick  realization  that  his  first  year 
could  yield  no  crop.  Neither  the 
optimistic  young  doctor  nor  Mar- 
garet herself  could  seem  to  pull  him 


out  of  his  swamp  of  depression.  It 
was  so  unlike  him  that  it  puzzled 
and  frightened  her. 

Then  one  day  she  had  news  for 
him. 

"Listen,  Stan,"  she  announced,  all 
aglow  with  excitement. 

"Okay,  I'm  listening,"  he  answered 
without  interest. 

"What  do  you  think — the  neigh- 
bors came  and  finished  our  plowing! 
And  they're  going  to  seed  for  us. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?" 

Stan's  somber  face  brightened  as 
if  she'd  pushed  an  electric  switch. 
"Why  .  .  .  yes,  of  course!  And  so 
have  you — you  must  have  read 
about  it  sometime.  It's  a  good  old 
country  custom,  Meggie." 

"I  guess  a  thing  like  that  doesn't 
register  until  it  happens  to  you/'  she 
countered.  "And  the  women  brought 
lunch!" 

"I  might  have  known.  ...  I  might 
have  known,"  Stan  kept  repeating 
as  one  who  reproaches  himself  for 
failure  of  faith. 

"And  every  morning,"  Margaret 
raced  on,  "Linda  Larson  calls  me 
first  thing  to  ask  can  she  keep 
Timmy  so  I  can  come  to  you.  He 
loves  the  twins,  and  he's  picked  his 
puppy,  the  cutest  thing  you  ever 
saw.  He  can't  wait  to  show  him  to 
you." 

Out  of  a  thankful  silence  as  truly 
shared  as  speech  and  rich  with  the 
marvel  of  answered  prayer  and  hu- 
man kindness,  Stan  asked,  "Meg, 
I've  been  wondering.  How  did  all 
those  folks  happen  to  get  there  so 
fast  after  I  went  into  the  ditch?" 

There  was  contrition  in  Margaret's 
eyes  even  while  her  lips  curved  in 
wry  amusement  at  her  own  igno- 
rance. 

"They  didn't  just  happen  to,  Stan. 


You  see,  it  was  the  emergency  ring. 
Five  long  ones,  Linda  said.  For 
everybody  on  our  line.  Someone  just 
tells  the  operator  when  anybody's 
hurt.  Another  good  old  country 
custom  I  didn't  know  about.  Oh, 
Stan,  such  wonderful  neighbors.  .  .  . 
I  can't  get  over  it.  .  .  ." 

"You'll  get  used  to  it,  honey,"  said 
Stan  almost  in  the  old  way.  Then 
the  shadow  of  a  nagging  anxiety 
dimmed  the  beginning  brightness  in 
his  face.  "Or  can  you,  Meggie?  You 
know  I've  been  worrying  some  about 
that." 

Margaret  leaned  close  to  kiss  him. 
"Stan,  darling,  worry  no  more.  Only 
I'm  not  sure  I  really  want  'to  get 
used  to  it.'  Now  wait  a  minute!  I 
mean  I  never  want  to  get  used  to 
the  wonder  of  it.  Everybody  stand- 
ing by.  Friendship  when  you  need 
it.  Knowing  it's  there,  all  around 
you,  never  intruding  but  ready. 
When  you're  sure  of  that,  you  can't 
be  lonely.  .  .  .  Stan,  Stan,  what  are 
you  up  to?" 

"Up  to  anything  now,  I  guess,"  he 
said,  swinging  his  legs  over  the  bed- 
side. 

"But,   did  the  doctor  say — ?" 

"Sure.  He's  been  pushing  me  to 
get  up  on  my  own  hind  legs.  Even 
called  me  a  big  bum  for  lying  here 
this  nice  spring  weather.  Meggie, 
trot  out  in  the  hall,  will  you,  and  tell 
that  nurse  at  the  desk  that  you  and 
I  are  going  home." 


DID   YOU    KNOW— 

that  Sergeant  John  Swetich,  a 
paratrooper,  made  123  parachute 
jumps  in  one  day — on  July  4, 
1950,  at  Fayetteville,  N.C.— a 
world  record? 


THE 

FACE 

BOY 


About  a  onetime  Olympics  hero  and 
his  success  secret 


By  Wouter  Van   Garrett 


ABOUT  twenty  years  ago  the 
American  Olympic  teams  were 
preparing  to  set  sail  for  Europe. 
They  were  assembled  at  a  dock  in 
New  York  harbor,  and  there  were 
scores  of  reporters  on  hand.  The 
newsmen  hurried  from  one  great 
athlete  to  another,  asking  questions, 
taking  pictures,  and  doing  their  level 
best  to  get  interesting  stories  for 
their  newspapers. 

But  there  was  one  athlete  present 
who  seemed  to  get  absolutely  no  at- 
tention. He  was  a  Negro  youth, 
Jesse  Owens,  and  his  home  was  in 
Cleveland.  But  the  reporters  knew 
none  of  these  facts,  nor  did  they 
seem  interested.  The  young  man 
kept  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd  and 
away  from  all  the  noisy  confusion. 

When  the  great  event  began  over- 
seas and  records  began  to  be 
smashed  and  the  news  was  flashed 
around  the  world,  the  name  of  Jesse 
Owens  was  prominent  in  the  reports. 
At  first  the  reporters  and  the  news 
editors  were  at  a  loss  to  know  who 
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the  winner  was.  Jesse  Owens!  No 
one  seemed  to  place  the  name.  How 
could  so  important  a  member  of  the 
American  Olympic  team  have  been 
overlooked?  And  then  someone  re- 
membered the  rather  timid  Negro 
youth  who  kept  to  himself  at  the 
edge  of  the  crowd. 

"That  must  be  the  fellow,"  they 
agreed.  "Who  knows  anything  about 
him?  Where  is  his  home?"  And  so 
the  questions  ran,  until  someone  got 
in  touch  with  the  headquarters  of 
the  Olympic  Association  and  learned 
his  home  address. 

In  a  matter  of  hours  dozens  of 
newsmen  had  descended  upon  the 
humble  home  in  Cleveland.  There 
they  met  a  kind-faced  woman,  the 
mother  of  Jesse  Owens.  Questions 
flew  thick  and  fast,  and  the  little 
mother  became  confused.  She  lifted 
her  hand  for  silence,  and  then  she 
began. 

"He  was  always  a  face  boy." 

"A  face  boy,"  they  demanded. 
"What  d'ya  mean  a  face  boy?" 

Then  she  went  on  to  explain  that 
even  as  a  small  boy  he  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  facing  things.  If  he  had 
a  hard  job  to  do,  he  faced  it  like  a 
man  and  he  tried  with  all  his  might 
to  finish  it.  If  he  had  some  unpleas- 
ant duty  to  perform,  he  never 
thought  of  running  away  from  it 
or  shirking  it.  He  had  become  a 
champion  in  facing  things  long  be- 
fore he  ever  faced  his  opponents  in 
the  Olympics. 


Dr.  Van  Garrett,  former  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  now  serves  a  small  church  along  the 
New  Jersey  shore,  writes  in  his  spare  time. 


The  man  for  whom  the 

prince  is  named 


BLESSED  RAINIER 

The  Devout  Hermit 


By  Glenn  D.  Everett 


T"1  HE  Principality  of  Monaco  has 
-*-  issued  a  postage  stamp  pic- 
turing a  strange  religious  figure  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Blessed  Rainier, 
the  hermit. 

This  tiny  principality,  nestled  on 
the  blue  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
entirely  surrounded  by  France,  has 
been  figuring  prominently  in  the 
news  because  of  the  marriage  of  its 
handsome  young  ruler,  Prince 
Rainier  III,  and  movie  actress  Grace 
Kelly,  one  of  the  few  Hollywood 
stars  of  recent  years  whose  clean 
life  and  genuine  charm  have  been 
a  credit  to  America. 

The  prince's  name,  Rainier,  has 
been  strange  to  American  ears  and 
a  little  difficult  for  radio  announcers, 
although  it  is  not  an  uncommon  first 
name  in  France  and  Germany.  We 
are  reminded  by  this  Monaco  stamp 
of  the  fact  that  the  prince  is  the 
namesake  of  the  strange  and  mysti- 


cal Rainier,  a  pious  man  who  lived 
more  than  700  years  ago. 

Rainier,  who  is  called  "Blessed" 
as  a  mark  of  veneration  (the  word  is 
Bienheureux  in  French),  was  born 
about  1170  in  what  is  now  the 
northern  Netherlands.  To  under- 
stand his  strange  role  in  history,  we 
must  appreciate  the  evil  condition 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Wars 
and  feuds  had  divided  Europe  into 
a  series  of  small  kingdoms  and 
principalities.  Poverty,  disease,  and 
backbreaking  toil  were  everywhere 
the  lot  of  the  common  people. 

The  church  of  that  day  was  as 
corrupt  as  many  other  medieval  in- 
stitutions. The  bishops  lived  in 
luxury  that  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  lot  of  the  average  people.  In- 
stead of  preaching  the  gospel,  too 
many  leaders  of  the  church  con- 
cerned themselves  with  management 
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of  vast  estates  of  land  and  with  po- 
litical intrigues. 

Throughout  Europe  a  spirit  of 
revolt  was  flaming.  In  southern 
France,  Peter  Waldo  was  finding 
thousands  of  converts  for  his  "Poor 
Men  of  Lyons,"  who  soon  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  Waldensian 
Church,  the  first  organized  Protes- 
tant church  in  Europe.  In  Italy,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  was  launching  a 
reform  movement  that  brought  con- 
cessions from  the  Vatican  itself.  In 
Switzerland,  William  Tell  was  lead- 
ing his  mountain  revolt.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction. 
In  such  a  situation  Rainier,  filled 
with  religious  zeal,  determined  to 
exemplify  the  suffering  of  Christ  and 
his  love  for  man  by  leading  a  life  of 
austerity.  He  became  a  hermit,  but 
not  as,  we  would  understand  the 
word  today.  He  did  not  go  off  to 
some  distant  mountainside  to  live 
alone;  he  became  a  hermit  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  city! 

The  city  he  selected  was  Osna- 
briick,  which  is  in  Germany  near 
the  Netherlands  border.  Aided  by  a 
friendly  priest,  Rainier  built  a  little 
hut  adjoining  the  cathedral.  One 
small  window  looked  out  upon  the 
street,  and  another  provided  a  view 
of  the  high  altar  inside  the  cathe- 
dral. There  was  no  door,  for  Rainier 
had  himself  sealed  in  and  remained 
in  this  little  cell  for  22  years  until 
his  death  in  1237! 

Sackcloth  was  his  only  garment, 
and  rough  planks  his  bed.  He  ate 
frugal  meals  and  went  on  frequent 
fasts.  He  spent  his  time  in  constant 
prayer. 

At  first  the  bishop  was  pleased  to 
have  this  strange  hermit  at  the  door 
of  his  cathedral,  for  many  people 
came  out  of  curiosity  to  see  this 
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holy  man.  Too  late,  the  bishop 
realized  the  sharp  contrast  which  the 
humble  Rainier  was  drawing  be- 
tween the  bishop's  own  life  of  luxury 
and  sensuousness  and  Rainier's  ex- 
ample of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  Christ.  The  bishop  soon  found 
that  the  people  were  more  anxious 
to  have  Rainier  pray  for  them  than 
the  bishop  in  all  his  fine  robes  of 
office.  Rainier  never  refused  a  re- 
quest, and  he  never  would  accept 
money  or  gifts  for  his  prayers — 
something  which  by  itself  set  him 
off  from  most  clergymen  of  the 
period. 

The  clergy  were  self-conscious 
when  they  passed  by  the  devout 
hermit  and  saw  in  his  burning  eyes 
the  sacrificial  service  to  Christ  that 
they  themselves  were  unwilling  to 
render.  There  were  efforts  to  evict 
Rainier  from  the  cathedral  premises, 
but  he  was  too  popular  with  the 
people. 

Since  Rainier  never  said  anything 
(he  kept  a  handful  of  stones  in  his 
mouth  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
he  did  speak,  lest  he  be  tempted  to 
say  something  sinful  or  disrespect- 
ful of  any  man),  there  was  no 
heresy  for  which  he  could  be 
punished.  The  example  he  set,  how- 
ever, of  offering  sincere  and  devout 
prayer  for  all  who  asked  his  help, 
and  of  renouncing  all  worldly 
things,  was  not  without  its  effect. 
Rainier  was  protesting  the  worldli- 
ness  of  the  church  in  a  rather  vivid 
way. 

When  he  died,  he  was  venerated 
by  the  people,  who  had  come  to 
love  him  and  respect  him.  He  is 
even  called  "Saint  Raynerus"  in 
some  accounts,  although  his  saintly 
life  was  never  accorded  official  rec- 
ognition. 


Maanet  Mcxj, 


acuc 


by  Josephine  M.  Opsahl 


JUST  look  at  this!  Eight  of  them, 
end  to  end!"  Jim  and  his 
brother  admired  the  string  of  nails 
clinging  to  the  end  of  his  small 
horseshoe-shaped  magnet. 

Today  this  same  mysterious  force 
is  doing  many  useful  stunts.  Scien- 
tists have. put  it  to  work  to  do  thou- 
sands of  things  that  affect  our  daily 
lives.  Magnets  are  taking  the  place 
of  thumb  tacks  and  pins  on  bulletin 
boards  in  offices  and  schoolrooms. 
They  guard  buildings  against  bur- 
glary. A  tiny  one  warns  airplane 
pilots  of  engine  fires.  Others  are  on 
the  job  whenever  you  drive  your 
car,  turn  on  your  radio  or  television, 
and  use  your  telephone.  They  pick 
up  the  tramp  iron  in  grains  used  for 
food  and  beverages  as  well  as  clean 
coal  of  extraneous  metal. 

Magnets  are  also  busy  helpers  for 
our  armed  forces;  for  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  permanent  magnets  pro- 
duced in  our  country  these  last  years 
have  gone  into  radios,  radar,  and 
other  electronic  appliances  for  mili- 
tary use. 


Like  most  of  the  good  things  we 
know  today,  our  knowledge  of  mag- 
nets and  the  science  of  magnetism 
has  developed  through  the  centuries. 
Legend  says  this  strange  force  was 
discovered  by  a  Cretan  shepherd 
centuries  ago.  It  seems  that  his  iron- 
tacked  sandals  and  iron-tipped 
crook  were  so  strongly  attracted  to 
the  earth  in  certain  areas  that  he 
had  difficulty  walking.  Digging 
into  the  earth's  surface,  he  tried 
to  determine  the  cause  of  his 
trouble.  Although  the  legend 
doesn't  reveal  what  the  shepherd 
boy  found,  we  can  guess  he  had 
been  walking  on  loadstone.  This  is 
a  blackish  ore  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  Siberia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Pieces  of  the  ore 
became  known  as  "magnets"  be- 
cause large  deposits  were  found 
near  the  district  of  Magnesia  in 
Asia  Minor.  Loadstone  meant  "load- 
ing" or  "leading"  stone  because  it 
had  the  property  to  draw  or  lead 
pieces  of  iron.  And,  as  it  was  learned 
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that  the  attraction  of  magnets  was 
strongest  at  the  ends,  all  the  first 
ones  were  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  which  brings  the  two 
ends,  called  the  poles,  together. 

Magnets,  however,  never  did  pos- 
sess such  powers  as  those  ascribed 
to  them  in  ancient  times.  Lacking 
knowledge,  superstitious  people 
built  up  many  fanciful  tales.  They 
told  of  a  giant  dome  that  supported 
great  iron  and  bronze  statues  in 
mid-air  and  of  mountains  in  the  far 
north  so  powerful  they  drew  nails 
from  ships  passing  by. 

Thales,  of  Miletus,  who  lived  in 
Greece  about  640-546  B.C.,  at- 
tributed the  loadstone's  attractive 
power  to  the  possession  of  a  soul. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  mentioned  mag- 
nets in  their  writings.  Socrates  said 
that  the  mysterious  stone  "not  only 
attracts  iron  rings  but  also  imparts 
to  them  a  similar  power  of  attract- 
ing other  rings."  He  had  learned 
what  small  boys  today  learn — a 
magnet  will  hold  several  objects 
tandem. 

Neither  were  people  at  that  time 
familiar  with  the  orientation  prop- 
erties of  a  magnet  by  which  it  tends 
to  turn  north  and  south.  Even 
though  the  Chinese  used  a  compass 
centuries  before  the  rest  of  the 
world's  people,  it  was  not  until  about 
the  12th  century  that  it  came  into 
widespread  use.  Early  compasses 
consisted  simply  of  a  magnetic 
needle  in  a  splinter  of  wood  floating 
in  water.  The  pivoted  needle  seems 
to  be  of  Western  origin. 

As  the  centuries  passed,  each  gen- 
eration and  country  added  its  bit 
to  the  world's  knowledge  of  mag- 
nets. The  first  really  systematic  in- 
vestigation was  made  by  Peter 
Peregrines  of  Maricourt,  England 
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(one  of  Roger  Bacon's  pupils).  In 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the 
mathematical  theory  of  magnetism 
and  other  basic  facts  were  worked 
out  by  other  great  English  and 
French  scientists — William  Gilbert, 
John  Mitchell,  C.  A.  de  Coulomb, 
and  Simeon  Denis  Poisson. 

After  a  time,  men  even  learned  to 
create  magnets  by  rubbing  a  bar  of 
iron  or  steel  with  a  piece  of  load- 
stone. These  first  artificial  ones 
were  inadequate,  for  they  had  only 
a  temporary  power  of  attraction. 

With  the  application  of  electric- 
ity, however,  the  natural  magnet 
became  as  outdated  as  the  horse- 
shoe itself.  Magnets  could  now  be 
made  not  only  to  do  really  big  jobs 
but  to  do  specific  ones.  These  super- 
electromagnets  were  made  by  plac- 
ing the  piece  of  iron  in  the  interior 
of  an  elongated  coil,  or  spiral  of 
wire,  carrying  a  current.  While 
magnetization  decreases  after  re- 
moval from  the  coil,  a  certain 
amount  is  retained,  depending  upon 
the  retentivity  of  the  material. 

And  competing  with  electromag- 
nets today  are  the  "permanent"  mag- 
nets, which  require  no  electric  cur- 
rent. For  years  the  so-called 
permanent  magnets  lacked  strength 
for  industrial  jobs  and  lost  their 
magnetic  power  with  hard  use.  But 
about  16  years  ago,  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Dutch  developers  of 
the  process,  the  Carboloy  Division 
of  General  Electric  Company  began 
turning  out  "Alnico"  castings.  These 
new  permanent  magnets  retain  their 
attraction  powers  almost  indefinite- 
ly. They  also  stand  considerable 
heat,  may  be  operated  successfully 
even  when  completely  submerged  in 
water,  and  can  be  stored  with  but 
little  loss  of  attraction  powers. 


Todays  permanent  magnets  are 
made  in  almost  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  shapes  and  sizes.  Officers  of 
General  Electric's  Carboloy  Depart- 
ment report  that  they  will  turn  out 
over  2200  different  sizes  and  shapes 
at  their  new  Edmore,  Michigan, 
plant.  In  fact,  they  predict  that 
Edmore  will  become  known  as  the 
magnet  center  of  the  world,  just  as 
Detroit  is  known  for  its  automobiles 
and  Waterbury  for  its  clocks  and 
watches. 

These  new  permanent  magnets 
are  made  from  an  alloy  consisting  of 
varying  proportions  of  aluminum, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron,  known  as 
"Alnico."  Some  compositions  also 
include  copper  and  titanium. 

Alnico  is  produced  in  eight  grades, 
being  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  12. 

Permanent  magnets  are  made  by 
two  methods,  sand  casting  and 
powder  metallurgy.  Sand  casting, 
however,  is  the  more  economical 
for  all  eight  grades  if  they  are 
simple  in  design  and  do  not  weigh 
over  15  grams. 

Permanent  magnets  are  often  de- 
veloped by  complicated  mathemati- 
cal computations  to  do  particular 
jobs  or  types  of  work. 

The  smallest  magnet  the  General 
Electric  Carboloy  Department  has 
made  was  used  inside  a  plastic  letter 
of  a  sign  board.  It  measured  1/4  x 
1  16  x  3  23  inches  and  weighed 
only  0.0004  of  a  pound.  In  strong 
contrast  to  this  is  its  largest  magnet, 
which  was  1.6  million  times  bigger 
than  this  smallest  one.  The  big  one 
weighed  640  pounds  and  had  an  air 
gap  of  6  inches. 

Manufacturers  today  are  finding 
hundreds  of  uses  for  magnets.  They 
solve    the   troublesome    problem    of 


picking  up  bits  of  metal  scrap  and 
waste  from  floors.  Tool  racks  with 
a  permanent  magnet  base  provide  a 
simple  and  easy  method  of  storing 
miscellaneous  tools.  Magnetic  sepa- 
rators prevent  the  feeding  of  double 
sheets  of  stacked  steel  as  well  as 
minimize  the  danger  to  operator's 
hands.  On  shear  tables,  magnets 
hold  sheets  of  metal  in  a  rigid  posi- 
tion without  sag  or  buckling  during 
cutting  operations.  Magnetic  bases, 
holding  small  parts  in  place  during 
grinding,  have  upped  production  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  in  a  number  of 
shops.  These  castings  are  held  so 
firmly  that  they  do  not  slip,  slide,  or 
shake.  Magnets  securely  hold  parts 
on  a  moving  conveyer  belt.  Used 
on  overhead  cranes,  they  lift  heavy 
parts  from  one  side  of  a  room  to  an- 
other as  well  as  load  castings  on 
trucks  or  railroad  cars.  Magnets  may 
be  used  to  separate  small  machine 
parts  from  rocks  used  to  polish 
them.  They  pull  metal  shavings  out 
of  the  cooling  oil,  thus  saving  not 
only  grinding  machines  but  workers' 
hands.  Fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
templates  or  models  and  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  metallic  layout 
board,  they  are  successfully  used 
for  plant  layout  work. 

In  the  automotive  industry,  one 
simple  gadget  employing  ring  mag- 
nets to  simplify  wheel  alignment  is 
standard  equipment  at  assembly 
plants  as  well  as  garages.  It  measures 
the  amount  of  toe-in  or  toe-out  of 
the  front  wheels.  As  it  need  not  be 
removed  until  the  job  is  finished,  it 
permits  constant  checking  as  the 
work  of  alignment  progresses.  An- 
other is  used  to  determine  the  angles 
of  the  various  factors  involved  in 
automobile,  bus,  and  truck  front- 
end  suspension. 
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Magnets  are  even  successfully 
used  to  promote  highway  safety.  In 
Minnesota  the  state  highway  de- 
partment mounted  bar-shaped  mag- 
nets on  its  trucks.  Hanging  about 
five  inches  above  the  road,  the  mag- 
net grabs  up  nails,  wire,  and  miscel- 
laneous junk  which  may  puncture 
tires  and  cause  blowouts.  The  de- 
partment reports  collecting  643 
pounds  of  junk  on  a  single  75-mile 
stretch  of  road. 

Permanent  magnets  also  play  a 
big  role  in  dynamic  testing  in  re- 
search, industry,  and  all  phases  of 
government,  including  military  work. 
Applications  range  from  jet  aircraft 
flight  tests  to  cardio-vascular  re- 
search and  performance  tests  of  farm 
tractors. 

Appliance  firms  use  "Maggie,"  a 
cast  Alnico  magnet  to  which  a  stain- 
less steel  clip  has  been  attached,  to 
eliminate  dangling  tags  and  un- 
sightly strings.  Maggie  holds  price 
tags  and  information  folders  in  place 
on  the  equipment. 

Police,  truck  fleet  operators,  in- 
surance adjusters,  and  others  use 
the  "Magno-Saf-T-Board"  to  demon- 
strate safe  driving  methods  and  to 
describe  traffic  problems  and  acci- 
dents. 

Fishermen  find  a  magnetic  fly  box 
helpful,  as  it  enables  them  quickly 
to  select  "just  the  right  one,"  and 
children  as  well  as  their  grandfathers 
will  amuse  themselves  for  hours  with 
some  of  the  new  magnet  toys.  In 
fact,  specially  prepared  magnet 
blocks  are  used  to  teach  children 
with  palsy  better  control  of  hand 
muscles. 

The  General  Electric  Research 
Laboratory  was  asked  to  make  a 
special  magnet  to  remove  a  tack 
from  an  amateur  carpenter's  lung. 
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They  produced  one  which  was  less 
than  1/16  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Attached  to  the  end  of  a  long,  rigid 
steel  rod  and  inserted  into  the  lung 
through  a  tubular  instrument  known 
as  a  bronchoscope,  the  tiny  magnet 
enabled  doctors  to  pick  out  the 
bothersome  tack  in  10  minutes.  It 
saved  delicate  lung  surgery  with 
possible  respiratory7  complications. 

Magnets  are  home  helpers,  also. 
They  provide  "high  fidelity"  to  your 
radio  and  TV  receiver,  making  for 
more  enjoyable  entertainment.  One 
gadget  with  a  magnetic  end  en- 
ables home  carpenters  to  locate 
studs  easily.  In  the  kitchen,  a  mag- 
netic strip  on  the  edge  of  the  cutting 
board  will  save  many  steps  and 
much  searching  for  an  elusive  par- 
ing knife.  Another  on  the  telephone 
will  keep  a  metal-tipped  pencil 
handy.  Another  gadget  will  help  you 
safely  hide  an  extra  automobile  key, 
saving  much  trouble  and  time  if 
you  are  one  of  those  who  now  and 
then  lock  yourself  out. 

Magnets  also  are  used  to  keep 
clover  fields  free  from  weeds.  One 
large  seed  company  sprays  its  clover 
seed  with  a  "fog"  of  wet  iron  parti- 
cles. These  cling  only  to  the  softer, 
tougher  weed  seeds,  sliding  off  the 
harder  clover  seeds.  Then  when  the 
seed  is  run  over  a  magnet,  all  iron- 
coated  weed  seeds  are  automatically 
removed. 

Magnets  make  today's  plants  and 
workshops  and  homes  as  modern  as 
tomorrow.  They  are  not  only  a  big 
business  but  one  that  is  growing 
bigger.  In  1953  companies  produc- 
ing magnets  sold  approximately 
$20  million  worth  of  them.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  a  day  of  our  lives 
that  is  not  made  easier  and  better 
by  the  magic  of  the  magnet. 


When  the  Heart  Feels  No  Pain 


BY   MARK   HAGER 


T  WISHED  Miss  Tinsley,  our 
■■■  teacher,  could  be  like  my  Uncle 
Clinton.  When  I'd  start  to  school 
with  a  fishing  pole  and  a  shirt  pocket 
full  of  crickets,  Uncle  Clinton 
wouldn't  say  a  word. 

And  I  remember  the  morning  I 
tossed  a  cricket  to  the  big  bass  in 
the  deep  water.  For  twenty  minutes 


I  held  the  pole  and  felt  the  big  bass 
nibble  at  the  cricket,  and  it  was  like 
he  was  teasing  me,  for  he  wouldn't 
swallow. 

Then  I  had  to  set  the  pole,  brace 
it,  grab  my  books  and  run  for  school. 

But  in  the  schoolhouse  I  couldn't 


stand  the  heartache  even  for  an 
hour.  I  slipped  up  to  Miss  Tinsley's 
desk.  When  she  saw  me  coming,  she 
picked  up  her  baton  and  began  to 
twirl  it.  She  seemed  everlastingly  in 
the  mood  to  crack  me  on  the  head. 

"Miss  Tinsley,"  I  said,  "I  have  to 
go  home.  I'm  sick." 

She  put  the  back  of  her  hand  on 
my  brow. 

"No  temperature,"  she  said. 

"But  I  ain't  had  time  to  get  hot. 
Only  been  sick  an  hour,"  I  said. 

She  held  my  wrist  and  looked  at 
her  watch. 

"Pulse  normal,"  she  said.  "Where 
do  you  hurt?" 

"In  the  heart,"  I  said.  "I  hurt  in 
the  heart.  ...  I  feel  like  I'm  going 
to  die." 

"Very  well,  Jeb,"  she  said.  "Take 
your  time.  .  .  ." 

I  couldn't  dare  look  like  what  I 
was  thinking,  but  Miss  Tinsley 
couldn't  be  expected  to  know  just 
how  slow  I  was  going  to  be  on  my 
way  home. 

When  I  got  to  the  fishing  pole  I 
lifted  it  with  all  expectation  of  hav- 
ing a  fight  with  the  big  bass,  but, 
instead,  the  hook  and  half  the  line 
were  gone.  With  a  single  surge,  the 
old  bass  had  ended  the  prospects  of 
my  most  eventful  day. 

I  sat  down  and  considered.  Fish- 
ing was  over.  I  didn't  dare  go  back 
to  school.  People  didn't  get  over 
heart  attacks  that  quick. 

But  Uncle  Clinton  would  only 
laugh  at  me.  I'd  just  go  home  and 
consider  ways  and  means  of  getting 
another  fishing  line. 

As  I  walked  past  Mr.  Honaker's 
cornfield,  he  called  to  me.  Since  I 
wasn't  in  school  that  day,  Mr.  Hon- 
aker  would  pay  me  one  dollar  to  hoe 
corn   the    rest    of   the    day.    In    the 
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evening  I  ran  home  with  the  fishing 
pole  and  a  dollar  bill  in  my  pocket. 
After  supper  I  showed  my  dollar 
bill  to  Uncle  Clinton.  With  this 
dollar  I  could  buy  me  a  new  line 
and  maybe  a  plug  or  two  and  learn 
to  cast  like  Uncle  Clinton. 

Uncle  Clinton  was  busy  and  not 
paying  much  attention  to  me.  He 
had  one  of  his  shirts  across  his 
knees.  He  was  trying  to  sew  on  a 
button,  but  his  hands  were  too  big 
to  thread  the  needle.  While  he 
jabbed  at  the  needle's  eye,  the 
geese  kept  up  a  fight  out  in  the  lane. 
It  was  maybe  five  minutes  later — 
after  the  geese  had  quieted  down 
and  Uncle  Clinton  at  last  got  the 
thread  through  the  needle's  eye — 
that  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Uncle  Clinton  started  trying  to 
hide  his  sewing,  for  one  feature  of 
Uncle  Clinton's  bachelor's  life  was 
that  he  never  seemed  to  want  people 
to  see  him  doing  women's  work. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  who 
stood  there  but  my  teacher,  Miss 
Tinsley.  She  still  had  that  twirling 
baton,  and  she  still  had  a  shoulder- 
load  of  tumbly  red  hair,  and  all.  The 
only  thing  Miss  Tinsley  had  that  I'd 
never  seen  her  have  before  was  the 
dead  goose  on  her  shoulder. 

"Why,  Jeb!"  she  said.  "I  came  to 
see  about  you!" 

"Come  in,  Miss  Tinsley,"  I  said, 
for  the  cats  had  got  Uncle  Clinton's 
tongue.  He  was  still  trying  to  hide 
his  sewing. 

"My  heart  quit  hurtin',  I  said.  I'll 
be  back  in  school  tomorrow." 

"I  have  been  uneasy,"  she  said. 
"So  many  people  die  of  heart 
trouble." 

Then  she  turned  to  my  Uncle 
Clinton. 

"And   while   I   was   seeing   about 


one  of  my  students,"  she  said,  "your 
geese  upped  and  tackled  me  on  the 
public  highway.  It  was  necessary  to 
knock  your  old  gander  in  the  head 
with  this  baton.  I  want  to  settle  with 
you  about  the  goose." 

Uncle  Clinton  glanced  at  me.  He 
was  my  hero  because  he  could  drive 
tacks  with  bullets,  balance  the  ax 
handle  on  one  finger  and  kiss  the 
blade,  and  turn  hot  cakes  with  a 
flip  of  the  skillet.  But  something 
about  this  schoolteacher  stunned 
him. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  hold  anybody  up 
over  a  little  thing  like  a  goose," 
Uncle  Clinton  said.  "You  can  give 
me  a  dollar  for  the  goose,  and  we'll 
call  it  square." 

I  expected  that  Miss  Tinsley 
would  open  her  red  shoulderstrap 
pocketbook  and  give  my  Uncle 
Clinton  a  dollar.  But  she  didn't. 

"But  your  goose  not  only  bit  me 
on  the  leg,"  she  said;  "he  also  ruined 
my  hose.  My  hose  cost  two  dollars; 
and  since  you  have  priced  your 
goose  at  one  dollar,  it  appears  that 
you  owe  me  a  dollar." 

With  that,  Miss  Tinsley  waited 
while  Uncle  Clinton  felt  in  his 
pockets. 

"Jeb,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  dollar." 

I  understood.  It  was  tough,  but 
I  dug  up  my  one-dollar  bill  that  I'd 
hoed  corn  all  day  for  and  handed  it 
to  Miss  Tinsley.  At  the  same  time 
Uncle  Clinton  reached  for  his  goose, 
but  Miss  Tinsley  only  stepped  back. 

"As  I  understand  the  settlement," 
she  said,  "I  allowed  you  a  credit  of 
one  dollar  on  my  hose  for  the  goose, 
which  makes  the  goose  mine;  and 
besides,  I  like  roast  goose." 

With  that,  she  said  "she  hoped  I 
wouldn't  hurt  in  the  heart  any  more, 


and  she  turned  and  left.  Uncle 
Clinton  pulled  back  a  curtain,  and 
we  watched  her  go  off  down  the 
moonlit  road  with  Uncle  Clinton's 
goose  on  her  shoulder  and  my  dollar 
in  her  pocket. 

"Uncle  Clinton,"  I  said,  "know 
what?  We've  just  been  skinned  alive. 
You  even  paid  Miss  Tinsley  for  your 
own  goose." 

"And  Jeb,"  he  said,  "you  know 
something?  I  have  just  discovered 
that  you  have  the  most  beautiful 
schoolmom  any  boy  ever  had." 

And  from  then  on,  my  Uncle 
Clinton  wasn't  the  same.  In  fact, 
I  could  point  to  that  moment  as  the 
occasion  of  my  Uncle  Clinton's  first 
heart  attack.  He  lost  all  interest  in 
driving  tacks  with  bullets,  kissing 
ax  blades,  sewing  on  buttons,  and 
turning  hot   cakes   in  the   skillet. 

And  of  evenings,  he'd  find  some 
excuse  to  leave  me  alone.  The  only 
reason  he  would  ever  give  me  was 
that  it  was  springtime  and  nice  to 
get  out  and  walk  in  the  moonlight. 
Once  he  didn't  get  in  until  late  in 
the  night.  In  fact,  I  was  asleep  and 
never  knew  when  he  came  in.  I 
only  know  that  when  I  woke  up, 
Miss  Tinsley  was  sitting  in  Uncle 
Clinton's  chair,  and  she  had  that 
same  shirt  across  her  knees.  She  was 
sewing  on  the  button  Uncle  Clinton 
had  never  finished. 

"And  Jeb,"  Uncle  Clinton  said,  "I 
am  now  in  a  position  to  tell  you  that 
you  also  have  the  most  beautiful 
aunt  any  boy  ever  had." 

But  I  wasn't  sure.  Not,  that  is, 
until  my  new  aunt  opened  her  red 
pocketbook  and  handed  back  to  me 
my  one-dollar  bill  for  a  new  fishing 
line.  Then  she  became  beautiful, 
and  my  heart  felt  no  pain. 
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By  Lucy  Gay  lord  Starnes 


The  Letter  That  Changed  the  World 


T  ITTLE  things — often  unexpected 
J— i  — sometimes  bring  about  ex- 
traordinary events,  events  that  may 
have  a  lasting  effect  upon  history. 
Such  was  the  case  of  a  letter  written 
over  400  years  ago.  This  letter  was 
penned  by  a  Franciscan  friar  while 
the  sea  wind  blew  through  the  um- 
brella pines  outside  the  monastery 
at  La  Rabida,  Spain,  one  dark, 
wintry  night. 

The  time  was  late  in  the  year 
1491,  or  very  early  in  1492;  and  the 
writer,  Father  Juan  Perez,  addressed 
his  letter  to  a  very  important  per- 
son— Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  He 
had  once  been  father  confessor  to 
the  queen,  and  he  knew  her  deep 
love  for  the  Church  and,  also,  her 
sense  of  fairness.  So  on  this  winter's 
night  Father  Perez  was  writing  the 
queen,  asking  for  a  second  chance  for 
a  man  in  whom  he  had  great  faith. 
The  man  was  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

The  queen  had  known  about  Co- 
lumbus and  his  idea  that  the  Indies 
could  be  reached  more  quickly  by 
sailing  westward;  in  fact,  he  had  ap- 
peared at  the  court  of  Spain  with 
this  same  idea  about  five  years  be- 
fore. Queen  Isabella  herself  had  lis- 
tened with  approval  to  the  plans 
Columbus  laid  before  her.  But  King 
Ferdinand  and  the  Commission  had 
not  been  impressed  by  the  man  or  his 
ideas.  Father  Perez,  in  writing  the 
letter  to  Queen  Isabella,  asked  for  a 
second  chance  for  Columbus  at  the 
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Spanish  court  because  new  evidence 
had  been  discovered  that  added 
credibility  to  the  theory  Columbus 
held. 

This  new  evidence  Columbus  had 
uncovered  at  the  quiet  monastery  of 
La  Rabida,  just  above  the  seaport 
town  of  Palos.  When  he  had  first 
started  on  his  rounds  of  the  Eu- 
ropean courts  seeking  a  sponsor  for 
his  plan  to  find  the  Indies  by  sailing 
westward,  Columbus  had  left  his 
motherless  son  with  the  monks  at  La 
Rabida.  Now,  six  years  later,  having 
failed  at  the  Spanish  court,  the  Eng- 
lish court,  the  Portuguese  court,  and 
at  the  castles  of  two  wealthy  Span- 
ish noblemen,  Columbus  had  re- 
turned to  La  Rabida  to  reclaim  his 
son.  The  monks  found  the  sailor 
strangely  worn  and  aged.  His  hair 
was  white — though  he  was  still  a 
fairly  young  man.  His  clothes  were 
ragged.  He  was  without  money,  or 
even  a  horse  to  use  in  traveling.  The 
kind  monks  persuaded  Columbus  to 
stay  a  while  and  rest  at  La  Rabida. 

The  monastery  was  situated  at 
the  top  of  a  gentle  slope  about  two 
miles  above  the  seaport  of  Palos, 
and  many  old  sailors  found  the  mon- 
astery grounds  a  pleasant  place  to 
while  away  a  sunny  afternoon.  One 
of  these  men,  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon, 
was  a  sea  captain,  ship  owner,  and 
veteran  of  the  wars  with  Portugal. 
Columbus  met  and  talked  with 
Pinzon  and  was  delighted  to  find 
they  shared  a  love  for  exploration. 


During  one  of  these  talks  Colum- 
bus found  that  Pinzon  owned  a  map 
that  had  been  drawn  by  the  cos- 
mographer — or  map  maker — of 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  This  map  held 
"lands  not  yet  discovered";  and 
these  lands  seemed  to  fit  in  exactly 
with  the  areas  marked  on  the  map 
of  Toseanelli,  which  Columbus 
owned — and  which  was  the  basis 
for  Columbus'  idea  of  reaching  the 
Indies  by  sailing  westward!  Here 
was  support  for  his  theory. 

Soon  after  this  talk  with  Pinzon, 
Columbus  went  to  Friar  Perez  and 
told  him  about  the  likenesses  be- 
tween the  two  maps.  He  pointed  out 
that  Pinzon's  map,  made  by  the 
most  learned  map  maker  of  the  time, 
gave  strong  support  to  his  own 
ideas.  Perhaps  both  men  had  the 
thought  that  if  Columbus  found  the 
"lands  not  yet  discovered"  on  his 
way  to  the  Indies,  vast  territory 
might  be  opened  to  the  Church — 
many  heathen  might  be  blessed  with 
Christianity. 

Father  Perez  was  impressed  by 
the  similarity  in  the  maps,  and  he 
discussed  the  matter  with  his  friend 
Friar  Antonio  de  Marchena,  who 
was  in  residence  at  La  Rabida  at 
the  time.  De  Marchena  was  not 
only  an  experienced  astrologer;  he 
was  also  an  experienced  pilot  and 
navigator  in  whom  Queen  Isabella 
had  expressed  great  confidence. 
After  thoughtful  study  of  the  two 
maps  and  an  attentive  listening  to 
Columbus'  ideas  and  plans,  Friar  de 
Marchena  agreed  that  the  plan 
seemed  practical  and  that  Pinzon's 
map  added  strength  to  the  plan. 

So  with  these  two  new  facts — 
Pinzon's  map  and  de  Marchena's 
confidence  in  the  plan — Father 
Perez  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  to 


Queen  Isabella,  asking  her  to  grant 
Columbus  a  second  hearing  and  to 
grant  him  financial  aid  for  the  ex- 
pedition if  she  found  the  plan  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  letter  was  dispatched  to  the 
court  by  special  messenger,  and  very 
soon  Columbus  received  an  answer. 
He  was  to  appear  before  the  queen 
herself.  And  the  kind  sovereign  even 
sent  "twenty  thousand  maranedis  in 
florins  so  that  Columbus  might  dress 
decently  and  buy  a  beast  to  present 
himself  before  Her  Highness." 

This  time  Queen  Isabella  agreed 
to  help  Columbus,  and  though  there 
was  some  difficulty  about  all  the 
conditions  Columbus  imposed  on 
his  acceptance  of  help,  and  even 
some  difficulty  about  arranging  for 
the  financing  of  the  expedition, 
everything  was  finally  settled  to 
Columbus'  satisfaction.  He  returned 
to  La  Rabida  to  thank  the  man  who 
had  won  a  second  hearing  for  him 
at  the  Spanish  court. 

When  Columbus  set  out  from 
Palos  with  his  three  small  ships,  be- 
fore daylight  on  August  3,  1492, 
Father  Perez  was  there  to  bless  the 
men  and  their  voyage.  Months  later, 
he  shared  in  the  joyous  triumph  of 
Columbus'  return;  and  when  Colum- 
bus made  the  second  voyage  west- 
ward, both  Father  Perez  and  Friar 
de  Marchena  accompanied  him. 
Father  Perez  established  a  Francis- 
can monastery  at  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti,  and  later  one  at  La  Vega.  The 
schools  connected  with  these  mon- 
asteries were  the  first  schools  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

So  a  little  thing  like  a  letter,  writ- 
ten by  a  tired  man,  late  one  winter 
night — a  letter  asking  for  a  second 
chance  for  a  friend — changed  the 
world. 
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The  most  popular  modern  phrases 
have  roots  in  deeds  centuries  ago. 


lyOT  only  do  "actions  speak  louder  than  words."  Ac- 
tions may  also  speak  in  and  through  words.  And  they 
keep  on  speaking  by  shaping  our  language,  creating 
verbal  memories  that  are  vivid  and  strong.  Words  mean 
more  to  us  when  we  discover  their  background  and  the 
circumstances  that  gave  the  mbirth.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples: 

The  phrase  "to  kill  with  kindness"  is  said  to  have 
come  from  something  that  happened  in  ancient  Greece. 
Draco,  a  popular  Athenian  legislator,  was  smothered 
by  the  numerous  capes  and  cloaks  thrown  at  him  by 
admiring  spectators  in  the  threater  of  Aegina. 

If  a  person  "goes  berserk,"  through  anger  or  loss  of 
mental  stability,  he  is  in  a  mad  frenzy.  This  term  comes 
from  the  Old  Norse  word  berserkr,  meaning  one  of  a 
class  of  wild  warriors  or  champions  of  the  heathen  age. 
The  word  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  "bear"  and 
"shirt,"  recalling  the  Norse  folklore  that  in  battle  these 
warriors  howled  like  wolves  or  growled  like  bears,  bit 
their  shields,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  were  believed 
ot  have  enormous  strength  and  to  be  invulnerable. 

If  you  are  inclined  to  "high-hat"  others — look  down 
in  scorn  on  them — you  are  reverting  to  the  period  when 
only  important  personages  of  upper  rank  wore  high  hats. 

When  we  say  we're  going  to  "dicker"  with  someone 
in  a  business  deal,  we  may  think  we  are  using  a  modern 
slang  term.  Not  so.  It's  an  ancient  word  that  originated 
in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  who  used  to  barter  with  the 
people  they  conquered.  The  standard  of  exchange  was 
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ten  hides,  a  decuria.  This  expression 
was  brought  to  America  and  used 
when  early  settlers  traded  with  the 
Indians.  From  its  meaning  of  ex- 
change by  barter,  "dicker"  has  de- 
generated to  mean  "haggle"  and  to 
refer  to  pretty  bargaining. 

It  is  common  for  a  group — a  po- 
litical party,  for  instance — to  "steal 
a  march"  on  its  opponents.  Behind 
the  phrase,  of  course,  lies  the  mili- 
tary practice  of  rapidly  maneuver- 
ing a  body  of  infantry  into  position 
so  that  it  can  attack  the  enemy  on 
its  flank.  So  today,  when  we  steal  a 
march,  we  take  advantage  of  an- 
other, or  get  ahead  of  him  in  a 
deal. 

Back  in  1239,  Henry  III  gave  the 
burgesses  of  Newcastle,  England, 
permission  to  mine  coal  in  their 
borough.  This  mining  soon  became 
big  business,  and  Newcastle  became 
the  biggest  coal  center  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  to  "carry  coals  to  New- 
castle" signifies  to  give  unnecessary 
gifts  or  do  unnecessary  things. 

One  source  says  that  the  expres- 
sion "get  down  to  brass  tacks"  origi- 
nated in  a  practice  of  many  years 
ago.  In  old  shops  brass  tacks  were 
pounded  into  the  inside  edge  of  the 
counter  so  that  goods  could  be 
measured  properly.  Now  we  use  the 
phrase  to  mean  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness, or  to  discuss  the  facts  of  any 
situation  accurately. 

The  expression  "to  go  scot-free" 
does  not  come  from  Scotland,  as  we 
might  suppose.  It  comes  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  sceot  (money  put 
in  a  general  fund,  hence  tax).  At 
first  the  expression  meant  tax-free. 
Now  it  denotes  freedom  from  injury 
or  punishment. 

Do  you  have  the  tendency  to  "fly 
off  the  handle" — to  lose  your  temper 


too  easily?  Here  is  a  phrase  rooted 
in  pioneer  days  in  America.  Tools 
then  were  scarce,  and  a  man  set 
great  store  by  his  ax.  As  there  were 
few  blacksmiths,  tools  had  to  be 
shipped  from  the  East,  and  the  ax 
handles  were  fitted  to  their  blades  by 
hand.  Often,  as  a  worker  took  a 
hard  swing  at  a  log,  his  ax  flew  off 
its  handle.  Then  the  woods  re- 
echoed with  his  words  of  anger. 
Since  rage  was  closely  associated 
with  such  a  happening,  the  expres- 
sion "to  fly  off  the  handle"  was  ap- 
plied to  one  who  lost  his  temper  and 
expressed  his  anger. 

"To  keep  one's  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone" is  another  allusion  to  pioneer 
days.  Then  farmers  spent  much  time 
in  the  spring  getting  their  tools  and 
farm  implements  ready  for  the  sea- 
son's work. 

Also  in  those  days  of  westward 
movement,  men  had  literally  to  "put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel"  when 
a  wagon  got  stuck  in  the  mud. 
Everyone  joined  in  the  struggle  to» 
get  it  out  and  on  its  way  again.  Now 
we  use  the  phrase  to  say  that  a  per- 
son really  does  his  part,  accepts  re- 
sponsibility. 

Originally,  to  "garble"  something 
simply  meant  to  sift  it,  as  you  might 
sift  grain,  for  example.  Gradually 
the  word  came  to  mean  a  sifting  or 
selection  of  parts  that  suited  the 
person's  purpose,  even  if  they 
weren't  the  correct  or  representative 
ones.  The  result  was  a  garbled  ac- 
count. Now  the  word  implies  that 
statements  or  writings  have  been 
falsified,   misquoted,   or  distorted. 

When  a  person  tries  to  "gyp"  you, 
you  get  angry;  for  no  one  likes  to 
be  cheated  or  defrauded.  One  au- 
thority says  the  expression  originated 
from  "gypsy,"  since  the  wandering 
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gypsies  often  got  the  better  of 
others.  Another  source,  however,  ex- 
plains "gyp"  as  coming  from 
"gippo,"  a  short  jacket  worn  by  col- 
lege servants  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. The  word  was  transferred  to 
the  servants  themselves,  who  fre- 
quently took  advantage  of  their 
employers.  Hence  the  acquired 
meaning  of  crooked  dealing. 

When  we  say  that  some  individ- 
ual always  wants  to  be  "in  the  lime- 


light/' we  mean  that  he  is  fond  of 
being  in  a  conspicuous  position  be- 
fore the  public.  The  expression 
comes  from  the  early  days  of  the 
theater  when  a  bright  light,  made 
by  burning  lime  in  an  intense  flame, 
drew  the  attention  of  spectators  to 
a  certain  person  or  act.  Finally,  lime- 
light came  to  mean  that  part  of  the 
stage  on  which  the  light  shone  and 
on  which  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence was  focused. 


ITS    IN    THE    RECORD 

BY  GENE  LONGTINE 


It  has  been  estimated  that  two  out  of  every  five  basketball  games 
are  won  by  the  showing  on  the  free  throw  line.  ...  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  original  rules,  established  by  Dr.  James  Naismith, 
the  only  one  that  remains  intact  is  the  rule  concerning  the  height 
of  the  baskets.  .  .  .  Recently  a  survey  was  made  of  three  major 
college  basketball  games,  where  it  was  revealed  that  a  total  of  157 
free  throws  were  awarded,  taking  up  37  per  cent  of  the  playing  time 
of  the  game.  .  .  .  The  first  basketball  league  in  Manila  was  a  mixed 
league,  with  boys  and  girls  competing  with  and  against  each  other. 
.  .  .  Phog  Allen  of  Kansas,  the  "winningest  coach"  in  college  basket- 
ball, has  been  coaching  for  42  years,  and  has  the  record  of  exceeding 
the  600  mark  on  victories.  .  .  .  On  December  8,  1951,  Wilkes  College 
of  Wilkes -Barre,  Pennsylvania,  defeated  East  Stroudsburg  State 
Teachers  College  by  the  score  of  68  to  64  and,  in  doing  so,  accom- 
plished one  of  the  most  remarkable  foul -shooting  feats  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  game,  by  making  24  charity  tosses — out  of  24  attempts. 
...  In  1937,  at  St.  Peter's  High  of  Fairmount,  West  Virginia,  Pat 
McGee  was  the  only  player  on  his  team — the  rest  being  out  of  the 
game  because  of  fouls.  The  score  was  tied  32-32,  and  there  were 
four  minutes  left  to  play.  McGee  took  on  the  rest  of  the  game  by 
himself  and  won  by  the  score  of  35-32,  making  one  field  goal  and  a 
free  throw.  ... 
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Thomas  Cranmer 


Archbishop  and  Martyr 

by  Douglas  Hunt 


THE  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  was  crammed 
to  the  doors.  Some  had  come  to  lis- 
ten to  the  vindication  of  their  faith, 
more  still  to  hear  a  great  and  good 
man  humiliated,  probably  most  of 
all  in  the  happy  expectation  of  the 
fiendishly  cruel  spectacle  that  would 
follow  the  service. 

Yet  not  a  few  had  come  to  give 
the  comfort  of  their  silent  prayers 
and  their  presence  to  the  old  man 
who,  after  being  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land, was  now  to  be  publicly  hu- 
miliated and  hurried  to  an  agoniz- 
ing death. 

In  the  pulpit  was  Dr.  Cole,  sent 
by  that  tight-lipped  woman  in  Lon- 
don whose  commands  had  already 
lit  the  fires  for  so  many  of  God's 
servants.  Queen  Mary  was  deter- 
mined that  Archbishop  Cranmer 
should  not  escape  the  flames  which 
five  months  earlier  had  consumed 
Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer. 

For  an  hour  now  Dr.  Cole  had 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that  although  the 
archbishop  had  "recanted  his  er- 
rors" yet  he  was  still  to  be  burned 
alive  that  very  morning.  He  con- 
cluded by  addressing  the  man  who, 


in  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  had 
been  forced  all  this  time  to  stand 
before  the  congregation  in  an  old 
ragged  gown. 

"I  pray  you,  Master  Cranmer,  that 
you  will  now  perform  what  you 
promised  not  long  ago — namely, 
that  you  would  openly  express  the 
true  and  undoubted  profession  of 
your  faith,  that  all  men  may  under- 
stand that  you  are  a  Catholic  in- 
deed." 

Suddenly  it  was  as  if  there  no 
longer  stood  before  the  multitude  an 
elderly  scholar,  pale  from  long  im- 
prisonment and  tortured  by  doubts 
and  fears,  his  long  beard  now  snowy 
white.  Archbishop  Cranmer  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
faced  his  tormentor  as  boldly  as  he 
had  often  faced  the  bull-necked  King 
Henry  VIII  when  he  had  known 
that  the  latter  was  in  the  wrong.  It 
was  a  man  a  few  minutes  removed 
from  a  frightful  death,  whose  last 
sermon  was  to  ring,  clarion-clear,  in 
the  ears  of  those  who  would  never 
forget  this  day. 

"I  will  do  it,"  said  the  archbishop, 
"and  that  with  a  good  will." 

For  some  minutes  he  spoke  to  the 
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congregation  of  the  sins  which  he,  a 
man  deeply  conscious  of  his  falling 
short  of  the  glory  of  God,  had  com- 
mitted. 

Then  with  a  ringing  voice  he 
made  his  confession  of  faith. 

"And  now  I  come  to  the  great 
thing  which  so  much  troubleth  my 
conscience  .  .  .  and  that  is  the  setting 
abroad  of  a  writing  contrary  to  the 
truth,  which  now  I  here  renounce 
.  .  .  and  forasmuch  as  my  hand 
offendeth,  writing  contrary  to  my 
heart,  my  hand  shall  be  first 
punished,  for  when  I  come  to  the 
fire  it  shall  be  first  burned. 

"And  as  for  the  Pope,  I  refuse 
him,  as  Christ's  enemy  and  anti- 
christ, with  all  his  false  doctrine." 

The  horror  and  consternation  of 
his  tormentors  was  matched  only  by 
the  hidden  flaming  of  a  wild  joy 
among  those  whose  secret  fear  it 
had  been  that  the  great  Protestant 
champion  would  renounce  the  faith. 

The  old  man  was  dragged  from 
the  building  and  hustled  to  the  stake, 
to  which  he  was  fastened  by  an 
iron  chain.  The  faggots  were  piled 
round  him  and  set  alight. 

"And  when  the  wood  was 
kindled,"  says  his  contemporary, 
Foxe,  "and  the  fire  began  to  burn 
near  him,  stretching  out  his  arm 
he  put  his  right  hand  into  the 
flame,  which  he  held  so  steadfast 
and  immovable  that  all  men  might 
see  his  hand  burned  before  his 
body  was  touched." 

How  came  this  gentle  old  man 
to  play  a  part  of  such  prominence 
in  the  reigns  of  three  English  mon- 
archs,  and  to  die  in,  quite  literally, 
a  blaze  of  glory? 

Thomas  Cranmer  was  by  nature 
a  scholar.  His  only  wish  was  hum- 
bly to  serve  his  Maker  and  live  and 
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die  in  obscurity.  On  an  evil  day 
for  him,  but  one  that  was  to  bring 
great  glory  to  the  church,  he  was 
discussing  with  two  friends  whether 
or  not  King  Henry's  marriage  to 
Queen  Catherine,  his  brother's 
widow,  was  legal  or  not.  Henry,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  wanted  it  an- 
nulled that  he  might  marry  Anne 
Boleyn. 

To  Cranmer,  the  matter  seemed 
quite  simple.  His  constant  study  was 
the  Bible.  For  him,  as  for  all  the 
Reformers,  it  was  the  rock  on  which 
his  faith  was  built. 

"There  is  but  one  truth  in  the 
matter,"  he  said,  "which  the  Scrip- 
ture will  soon  declare,  being  well 
handled  by  learned  men,  and  that 
may  be  as  well  done  in  England,  in 
the  universities  here,  as  at  Rome,  or 
elsewhere  in  any  foreign  nation." 

Henry  heard  of  this,  sent  for 
Cranmer,  followed  his  advice,  and, 
when  the  see  of  Canterbury  became 
vacant,  made  the  reluctant  Cranmer 
archbishop. 

To  everyone's  surprise,  not  least 
Henry's,  Cranmer  increased  in  stat- 
ure overnight.  He  became  one  of  the 
very  few  men  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  stand  up  to  the  king  when,  as 
happened  only  too  often,  he  was  in 
the  wrong.  At  the  height  of  the 
king's  anger  he  pleaded,  though  in 
vain,  for  the  lives  of  both  Anne 
Boleyn  and  the  disgraced  favourite, 
Thomas  Cromwell.  No  other  dared 
as  much. 

Henry,  for  all  his  defects,  knew 
a  man  when  he  saw  one  and  became 
Cranmer's  staunchest  admirer  and 
supporter. 

For  his  devotion  to  the  Scriptures 
some  members  of  the  Council,  led 
by  Bishop  Gardiner,  later  one  of  the 
persecutors  of  Mary's  reign,  wished 


to  try  Cranmer  for  heresy.  Henry, 
though  not  altogether  agreeing  with 
the  archbishop,  stood  by  him, 
though  Cranmer  begged  him  to  let 
him  stand  his  trial. 

Angrily  the  King  summoned  the 
Council  before  him  and  rated  them 
for  their  malice,  concluding: 

"If  a  prince  may  be  beholden  to 
his  subject,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to 
God,  I  take  this  man  here,  my  lord 
of  Canterbury,  to  be  of  all  others  a 
most  faithful  subject  unto  us,  and 
one  to  whom  we  are  much  be- 
holden." 

That  Henry,  who  cast  aside  many 
a  faithful  helper  without  remorse, 
should  have  shown  such  loyalty  to 
Cranmer  is  a  measure  of  Cranmer's 
own  loyalty,  which  inspired  the 
same  in  the  king. 

It  was  Cranmer  who,  as  his  royal 
patron  lay  dying,  exhorted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  Christ.  At  this, 
Henry,  who  could  no  longer  speak, 
wrung  the  archbishop's  hand  and 
breathed  his  last. 

In  the  short  reign  of  Heny's  son, 
the  boy-king  Edward  VI,  Cranmer 
was  able  to  help  greatly  in  the 
spreading  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  study  of 
the  Bible. 

Greatest  of  all  his  services  was 
the  compiling  of  the  sublimely 
beautiful  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  is  used  to  this  day  in  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Church  of  England.  Ma- 
jestic, but  simple,  his  liturgy  has 
played  no  small  part  in  the  religious 
life  of  that  country. 

Millions  of  Englishmen  still  close 
their  evening  worship  with  Cran- 
mer's words: 

"Lighten  our  darkness,  we  be- 
seech thee,  O  Lord;  and  by  thy 
great  mercy  defend  us  from  all  perils 


and  dangers  of  this  night;  for  the 
love  of  thy  only  Son,  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  nights  of  terror  when 
bombs  rained  down  on  the  cities  of 
England,  that  prayer  of  the  martyr 
was  the  last  to  cross  the  lips  of  many 
an  Englishmen. 

But  Edward  died  after  a  reign  of 
only  six  years  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  sister,  Mary,  a  relentless 
enemy  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
Protestant  faith. 

Cranmer  was  imprisoned,  first  in 
the  Tower,  then  at  Oxford,  where 
for  months  he  shared  his  confine- 
ment with  Bishops  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer. After  their  martyrdom  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  com- 
pel Cranmer  to  recant.  Probably  he 
witnessed  the  deaths  of  his  two 
close  companions,  who  were  burned 
together.  Latimer,  almost  seventy, 
died  quickly,  but  the  prolonged 
agonies  of  Ridley  were  a  shrieking 
horror.  It  would  not  be  strange  if 
the  gentle  Cranmer's  flesh  shrank 
from  the  horror  that  must  await  him 
if  he  remained  obdurate. 

Yet  it  was  not  merely  fear  of  death 
that  at  last  impelled  him  to  sign  a 
recantation.  Night  and  day  he  was 
beset  by  two  Spanish  friars  sent  by 
Mary,  and  at  last  they  found  the 
chink  in  Cranmer's  armor. 

Like  many  men  of  his  time,  the 
archbishop  believed  that,  since  "the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God," 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  sub- 
mit. Never  hesitating  to  reprove 
Henry  when  necessary,  he  would 
never  have  questioned  an  order  he 
gave  as  king. 

Now  a  terrible  battle  took  place 
within  him.  Was  it  his  duty  to  obey 

.  .  .  continued  on  page  30 
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I  Author  O'Neil,  no  stranger  to  Link  readers,  is  a 
career  marine  with  a  wife  and  two  children.  He  was 
a  newspaperman  once  and  still  retains  his  love  for 
the   typewriter. 


HP  HE  muscles  weaved  and  rolled 
•*■  under  the  brown  skin  of  Hutch 
Mueller's  naked  arms  and  shoulders 
as  he  spun  the  exercise  rope.  He 
listened  with  sour  disinterest  to  the 
keening,  plaintive  sound  of  pain  it 
made  cutting  through  the  chill  air  of 
the  gym.  With  a  sudden  movement 
he  threw  the  rope  against  a  wall. 
Irritably,  he  jammed  his  hands  into 
lightweight  gloves. 

Spraddle-legged,  his  blocky  jaw 
set  grimly,  he  went  to  work  on  the 
heavy  bag.  The  jabs  and  hooks  be- 
came brown  streaks  of  concentrated 
venom  lancing  in  at  the  sagging 
leather  as  Hutch  tried  desperately 
to  throw  off  a  nagging  impression 
of  despair. 

Up  on  his  toes,  his  body  leaning 
in  toward  the  bag,  he  let  the  impact 
of  the  smashing  blows  drive  into  his 
forearms,  his  legs,  as  he  puzzled 
once  again  over  the  absence  of  the 
joy  he  had  expected  to  feel  on  finish- 
ing twenty  years  as  a  marine. 

Through  his  head  the  panorama 
of  his  service  unrolled:  the  thunder 
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of  heavy  guns,  the  cries  of  agony, 
the  slap  of  a  bullet  into  muscle  and 
tendon,  the  shabby  brush  with  love, 
the  mixed  terror  and  intoxication  of 
close  combat,  the  interludes  of  high 
excitement  and  victory.  Two  wars, 
five  medals,  twenty  years.  One  third 
of  a  lifetime.  And  today  was  the  end 
of  it,  a  book  slamming  shut. 

After  a  last  violent  flurry  of  blows 
Hutch  stopped,  his  chest  heaving, 
the  sweat  pouring  down  over  the 
beginning  of  a  pot  belly.  He  stood 
motionless,  staring  blankly  at  the 
gently  swinging  bag.  Once  more  he 
thought  of  that  final  walk  past  the 
main  gate  tomorrow.  There  he  goes, 
Master  Sergeant  Albert  ("Hutch") 
Mueller,  honorably  retired,  healthy 
as  a  mule,  stepping  out  into  the 
world.  To  where?  To  what?  Hutch 
had  never  before  felt  so  alone. 

"Not  much  snap  in  that  under- 
and-up  hook,  neighbor,"  a  voice  said, 
startling  him.  "You're  as  winded  as 
a  fat  man  trying  to  dance  the 
mambo.  What's  this  Marine  Corps 
coming  to?" 


Hutch  turned  in  the  gloomy  half- 
light  of  the  gym,  his  seamed  face 
building  into  a  scowl. 

A  heavy-shouldered  full  colonel 
grinned  at  him  from  a  few  feet 
away.  Beside  the  colonel  a  rangy, 
red-headed  boy  of  seventeen  or  so 
stood  regarding  him  with  frank  in- 
terest. Just  behind  them  a  woman 
was  turning  her  head  in  a  slow  in- 
spection .of  the  shadowy  gymnasium. 

His  heart  jumped  in  recognition 
and  pleasure  as  Hutch  grinned  back 
at  Colonel  Tyler  T.  Stallings.  "Bay- 
onet" Stallings,  he  amended,  think- 
ing of  the  colonel's  grim  affection 
for  cold  steel  in  battle.  Hutch 
glanced  automatically  at  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  and  the  star- 
studded  Purple  Heart  alongside  the 
fruit  salad  on  the  colonel's  chest. 
Old  Bayonet!  What  was  he  doing 
here,  Hutch  wondered. 

The  colonel  grabbed  Hutch's  out- 
stretched hand. 

"Slipped  right  up  on  you,"  the 
colonel  growled.  He  surveyed  Hutch 
with  unabashed  delight.  Then  he 
turned  toward  the  woman.  "Sheila, 
this  is  Hutch.  You  just  saw  him 
working  out.  Isn't  he  all  I  said  he 
was?" 

Hutch  inspected  the  woman 
curiously.  She  was  tall  and  slender. 
To  him  she  looked  too  much  Park- 
Avenue,  too  self-possessed  and  chic 
in  her  skillfully  tailored  dress  of 
gleaming,  cherry-red  faille.  His 
pleasure  dropped  away.  Wordlessly, 
he  nodded  a  brief  hello.  Her  holi- 
day dress,  her  aura  of  money  and  of 
breeding,  was  a  tacit  criticism  of  the 
gym's  stench  of  liniment  and  leather, 
his  own  cooling  sweat.  He  watched 
the  colonel  put  a  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

"The  carrot  patch  here  is  my  son, 


Danny.  What  he  sees  in  a  tin-eared 
six-striper  like  you  mystifies  me. 
Anyway,  he  thinks  you're  great, 
Hutch."  The  boy  glanced  sideways 
at  the  big  officer,  and  Hutch  noted 
the  respect  and  pride  in  the  level 
gray  eyes.  He  loves  that  overgrown 
stiff.  An  instant  of  unreasonable  re- 
sentment engulfed  him. 

The  colonel  said,  "Danny  has  a 
notion  that  fascinates  him.  He's  eaten 
enough  rations  to  feed  the  first  di- 
vision; now  he  wants  to  waste  all 
that  protein  on  a  ring  career.  We, 
uh.  .  .  .  Well,  we  think  he's  nuts." 

"Why?"  Hutch  asked,  surprised. 

Colonel  Stallings  ran  his  tongue 
under  his  lower  lip.  He  glanced  at 
his  wife.  Hutch  had  never  seen  him 
look  to  anyone  for  approval  before. 
Or  for  support  either.  He'd  never 
been  the  type.  But  he  was  human, 
and  this  woman  had  got  to  him.  Just 
as  women  inevitably  got  to  all  men, 
himself  included.  Hadn't  he  waited 
in  the  steaming  jungle  along  the 
Lunga  for  the  letters,  the  snapshots, 
while  the  girl  he  thought  he'd  mar- 
ried for  fife  packed  and  left,  taking 
with  her  the  boy  he  had  never  seen? 

Mrs.  Stallings  walked  over  in 
front  of  him.  Her  white  hair, 
touched  with  a  whisper  of  blue,  was 
a  scant  inch  or  two  beneath  his  nose. 
He  caught  the  faint  scent  of  per- 
fume. She  was  taller  than  most  men, 
he  noticed.  Cool  as  a  cucumber,  too. 

"Hutch  Mueller,"  she  said  flatly, 
as  though  taking  muster.  Her  firm 
chin  came  up  like  a  pointing  finger. 
"This  is  like  meeting  the  ghost  who's 
been  at  my  dinner  table  off  and  on 
for  twenty  years.  These  two  have 
talked  about  you  many  times.  We're 
quite  old  friends,  Hutch.  I  feel  I 
can  ask  you  a  favor.  A  very  impor- 
tant one.  I  want  you  to  take  my  scat- 
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ter-brained  son  into  the  ring.  Fist- 
fighting  is  a  sorry  sort  of  career.  I 
want  Danny  to  know  that.  Just  as 
you  know  it." 

Hutch  shifted  his  feet,  tapping 
his  gloves  gently. 

"I  don't  know  that  at  all,  I'm 
afraid,  Mrs.  Stallings,"  he  said  softly. 
"Boxing  is  a  clean  sport,  mostly.  It's 
respected.  A  boy  could  do  worse,  if 
he  has  any  talent.  If  nothing  else, 
he  learns  to  protect  himself.  That  is 
important,  you  know.  He — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Mrs.  Stallings  said, 
"I've  heard  all  about  it.  Being  his 
father's  son,  however,  that's  no 
problem  for  Danny,  I'm  sure.  What 
is  important  is  his  insane  ambition 
to  be  a  fighter.  He  actually  wants  to 
make  his  living  at  it.  Can  you  imag- 
ine such  fantastic  nonsense?" 
"I  believe  I  can,  ma'am,  yes." 
Mrs.  Stallings  slashed  him  with  a 
look  of  ill-concealed  dislike. 

"Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  let's  be 
sensible.  Dan  has  a  bright  future 
ahead  of  him.  He  starts  college  this 
fall;  the  Naval  Academy  is  not  a 
hopeless  consideration.  He  has  back- 
ground, influential  friends,  a  recep- 
tive mind  that  cannot  be  wasted. 
Hutch,  can  you  really  see  Dan 
brawling  about  in  a  ring?  Can  you?" 
Hutch  watched  her  face  soften  in 
sudden  supplication.  Ah,  women. 
They  could  change  pace  faster  than 
a  flyweight  contender.  His  eyes 
escaped  to  where  the  colonel  and 
Dan  stood  quietly,  listening.  Under 
the  sprout  of  red  hair  the  boy's  fore- 
head was  creased  worriedly.  The 
colonel  tried  to  look  like  he  wasn't 
there.  Reluctantly,  Hutch  turned 
back  to  the  woman. 

"You  don't  have  to  sell  me  on 
anything,  Mrs.  Stallings,"  he  said 
uncomfortably.     "Dan's     your    boy. 
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You  want  he  shouldn't  be  a  boxer — 
fine.  But  what  can  I  do?" 

Mrs.  Stallings'  glance  touched  the 
colonel  a  second. 

"You  can  do  as  I  asked,  that's  all," 
she  said  lightly.  "Just  take  Danny 
into  the  ring.  Show  him  how  foolish 
his  infatuation  really  is.  A  couple  of 
rounds  should  be  enough.  Then  he'll 
be  satisfied.  He  respects  you,  Hutch, 
admires  you.  You  can  make  him 
understand  in  no  time."  She  looked 
straight  at  him.  A  suspicion,  brief, 
undefined,  nudged  Hutch.  He 
shrugged  irritably,  then  motioned  to 
the  boy. 

Dan  quickly  walked  over.  A  half- 
smile  of  anticipation  moved  in  among 
his  prominent  freckles. 

"So  what's  with  this  boxing?" 
Hutch  asked. 

"I  just  want  a  decent  chance  at 
it,"  Dan  said.  He  hesitated.  "I've 
never  fought  professional,  strictly 
amateur,  but  the  coach  here  at  the 
base  says  I'm  good.  I  want  to  turn 
pro,  get  up  to  the  top." 
"What  for?" 

Danny  looked  startled.  "Why  I 
.  .  .  I've  always  wanted  to  fight. 
There's  something  magic  about  the 
business,  and,  well.  .  .  ." 

Danny  tapped  the  gloves  to- 
gether pensively,  chewed  one 
scarred  lip.  The  old  gal  griped  him 
unmercifully,  but  there  was  the 
colonel  to  consider.  He  had  to  give 
it  a  try. 

"It  ain't  no  good,  kid,  even  if 
you  make  the  grade."  He  shrugged. 
"By  that  time  you  got  maybe  a 
hundred  bouts  behind  you,  multi- 
plied by  all  the  punches — the  jabs, 
the  uppercuts,  the  liver  and  heart 
punches.  Your  nerves  are  all  hot 
wires  then,  and  your  brain  whistles 
like  a  peanut  machine. 


"And  you  can't  forget  the  faces 
you've  blasted;  the  hopes  and 
dreams  you've  blasted,  too,  with  a 
quick   punch.    No,    kid,    you — " 

"Ever  since  knee-high  I've  wanted 
to  fight,"  the  red-head  said.  "I  know 
I  can  make  the  grade,  but  it  would 
feel  good  knowing  you  think  so  too. 
I  want  to  get  right  out  on  the  cir- 
cuit,  start  working  prelims." 

Hutch  drew  in  a  deep  breath, 
loving  the  sight  of  the  freckled  face 
under  the  bright  blaze  of  hair,  the 
gray  eyes,  steady,  full  of  question. 
He  rubbed  one  sweat-stained  glove 
against  a  faint  stubble  of  beard  and 
felt  a  sharp  stab  in  his  chest.  This 
could  easily  have  been  my  boy.  The 
thought  was  a  clean  heart  shot,  hurt- 
ing. His  face  tightened  into  stiff 
lines. 

"Yeah,  I  know,  I  know.  Okay, 
carrot  top."  He  jerked  a  thumb  to- 
ward the  dressing  room.  "My 
locker's  open.  Pair  of  old  trunks  and 
some  sneakers  in  there.  Throw  'em 
on  and  we'll  see  what's  up." 

Mrs.  Stallings'  hand  touched  his 
arm  as  Dan  hurried  away. 

"Hutch,  you  can  see  how  much 
this  means  now,  can't  you?"  she 
asked.  "Dan's  a  good-looking  boy. 
I  want  him  to  stay  that  way.  He 
must  have  a  normal,  decent  life. 
Twenty  years  of  the  service  wife's 
sickness,  of  waving  goodby  to  a 
warrior  husband  and  then  sitting 
back  to  wait,  of  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  bed,  night  after  night,  yelling 
into  the  dark — that's  enough.  All  I 
can  take." 

Hutch  fought  down  an  urge  to 
shout  at  this  woman.  He  wanted  to 
run  from  what  was  coming,  to 
escape  the  soft,  smothering,  suffo- 
cating woman-love  that  was  fanning 
out  to  swaddle  him. 


"Mrs.  Stallings,"  he  said  quickly. 
"Look,  I'm  going  in  the  ring  with 
Dan.  That's  what  you  want,  isn't 
it?" 

"Listen  to  me,  Hutch,"  she  said 
fiercely.  Her  face  was  raw  and 
naked,  the  age  lines  starkly  visible. 
"You  finished  twenty  years'  service 
today.  Tyler  said  so.  Well,  we  have 
something  in  common  then.  Tyler 
and  I  are  married  twenty  years  to- 
day. It's  a  double  anniversary,  a  sort 
of  cross  of  destinies." 

Hutch  said,  "What's  that?" 

"You  can  give  us  a  wonderful 
gift,"  she  said,  her  hand  closing  on 
his  arm  with  surprising  strength. 
"You  know  what  I  want,  don't 
you?  I  want  you  to  whip  Danny 
until  he  can't  stand  up — make  a 
crashing  fool  out  of  him.  This  must 
be  an  ugly,  sickening  thing.  It  will 
kill  for  good  his  crazy  urge.  Then 
I  can  stop  worrying.  You'll  do  it, 
Hutch?  Please?" 

His  stomach  yawned  with  in- 
cipient nausea.  Quickly  Hutch 
wrenched  his  arm  free  of  Mrs.  Stal- 
lings' painful  clutch.  The  colonel 
stood  with  his  hands  balled  into  fists 
behind  him.  He  didn't  look  at 
Hutch. 

Hutch  managed  to  gentle  himself 
into  a  sort  of  detached  calm.  What 
was  he  breaking  apart  for,  anyway? 
This  tired  poor  woman  was  being 
reasonable  and  human.  Her  fears 
were  the  deep  ones  women  felt.  Be- 
cause of  them  she  was  justified. 
After  all,  she'd  had  nightmares 
enough,  sweating  the  old  man. 

Hutch  shrugged  wearily.  If  she 
wanted  the  boy's  pride  shattered, 
he'd  bust  it  into  a  thousand  shards. 
Give  her  back  all  the  precious 
pieces.  She  could  spend  years  hap- 
pily fitting  them  into  some  pattern 
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that  satisfied  her.  Danny  was  her 
boy,  her  son.  If  the  colonel  gave 
this  scheme  his  blessing,  anemic  as 
it  was,  who  was  he  to  kick  up  a 
beef?  They  wanted  this  thing  as  an 
anniversary  gift?  Okay.   Fine. 

Hutch  scraped  his  shoes  in  the 
resin  box  in  his  corner,  pushed 
it  out,  and  turned.  His  legs  spread 
wide,  Danny  stood  across  from  him, 
pounding  his  gloves  nervously.  Get- 
ting steam  up  in  his  boiler,  Hutch 
mused  sourly.  He  knew  every 
thought  that  sparked  through  the 
kid's  head.  This  was  it.  He  had  to 
make  good,  had  to  fight  as  he  had 
never  fought.  The  big  chance. 

"Okay,  Red."  Hutch  moved  softly 
toward  the  center  of  the  ring.  Dan 
came  to  meet  him,  his  right  glove 
cocked  high,  his  left  arm  extended 
and  bent  at  the  elbow.  They  circled, 
crouched,  and  feinted,  feeling  each 
other  out. 

The  kid's  eyes  were  hot,  intense; 
his  jawbone  a  thin  line  of  white 
against  his  flushed  face. 

Hutch  double-feinted  low,  at  the 
kid's  solar  plexus.  The  kid's  guard 
lowered,  and  Hutch's  right  sneaked 
in  and  cracked  above  Dan's  right 
eye.  He  backed  and  recovered.  He 
grinned,  moved  in,  and  mixed  hard 
with  Hutch,   crowding  him. 

With  less  than  two  minutes  in  the 
ring,  Hutch  realized  with  stunned 
disbelief  that  he  faced  that  vara  avis 
of  pugilism,  the  born  fighter.  Dan 
had  style,  had  mastered  the  difficult 
technique  of  feint  and  recover;  he 
moved  shrewdly,  steadily  to  his  left, 
brought  his  punches  up  from  deep 
in  his  legs — punches  that  bruised 
and  staggered  Hutch  with  their 
jackhammer  power. 

Hutch  spun  quickly,  backtracking 
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away.  He  inspected  Danny  more 
closely,  eyes  narrowed.  He  took  in 
the  spreading  shoulders,  immature 
yet  with  promise  of  tremendous 
strength,  the  serrated  line  of  ribs, 
the  tucked-in  stomach.  Young, 
young,  and  infinitely  promising. 

Hutch  felt  the  thrill  clear  to  his 
toes,  knowing  this  was  one  of  those 
chance  things,  seeing  a  potential 
champion  manifesting  right  before 
his  eyes.  Danny  was  sliding  toward 
him,  stalking,  a  lithe,  dangerous 
panther  conscious  of  nothing  but  the 
prey. 

What  a  privilege  it  would  be,  he 
thought,  to  train  and  mold  this  kid 
— to  take  him  to  your  heart  like  your 
own  flesh  and  blood.  To  write  a 
champ's  history.  The  coming  years 
would  be  satisfying,  thrilling  chap- 
ters instead  of  empty  things,  dusty 
window  panes   looking   at  nothing. 

He  laughed  in  self-derision  as 
Dan  curled  his  shoulders  down  into 
a  crouch  before  him.  What  a  jack- 
ass, turning  romantic  at  this  late 
date.  Outside  the  ring  he  could  see 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stallings.  They 
were  standing  patiently,  waiting  for 
the  finish  of  a  juvenile  infatuation. 

Money,  class,  a  famous  father — 
this  young  firetop  had  all  the  cards 
stacked  in  his  favor.  A  genuine  silver 
spoon.  In  magnificent  exchange,  he 
could  offer  a  sweaty  boxing  glove. 
How  goofy  can  you  get? 

Hutch  swallowed  hard  and 
smoothed  in  under  the  kid's  guard. 
He  low-crouched,  came  up  high, 
feinting,  and  snaked  in  three  left 
jabs  hard  at  the  kid's  face;  his  right 
pistoned  up  and  drove  deep  into 
the  kid's  stomach. 

Dan's  face  yellowed,  and  he  was 
backed  against  the  ropes.  Hutch's 
gloves    thudded  into   Danny's   face, 


his  mid-section,  liver,  with  all  the 
consummate  skill  and  ease  earned  in 
the  mauling,  sweating  grind  of  the 
ring.  He  moved  abruptly  to  one 
side,  and  the  kid  stumbled  forward, 
fell  prone  on  the  canvas. 

Taking  a  big  breath,  his  heart 
swelling  with  disgust,  Hutch  tipped 
back  his  head  and  a  laugh  ripped 
out,  a  bellowing,  insulting  sound 
that  echoed  in  the  drafty  building. 

The  kid  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
shame  and  hurt  a  red  smear  under 
the  red  hair.  Hutch  was  over  him, 
and,  as  he  lifted  his  gloves,  Hutch's 
left  chopped  smartly  across  his  nose. 
His  right  angled  up  under  the  im- 
petus of  swiveling  hips  and  dug  in 
under  the  heart,  sending  a  scalding 
flame  through  Danny's  chest. 
Another  right,  pile-driven  by  the 
strength  straight  from  Hutch's  legs, 
hit  the  kid's  stomach  with  a  wet 
towel  slap  of  sound.  The  kid  jack- 
knifed. 

Hutch  stepped  back  swiftly.  His 
left  drove  straight  in.  It  hit  between 
the  kid's  stricken  eyes.  Hutch 
dropped  his  gloves  and  looked  down 
at  Danny's  loosely  sprawled  body. 
He  wanted  to  cry. 

Slipping  into  shorts  and  under- 
shirt  and  trousers,  Hutch  cocked 
one  hip  up  on  the  massage  table.  He 
started  toweling  his  hair  dry.  The 
colonel  poked  his  head  in,  then 
threw  the  door  wide. 

Dan  came  slowly  behind  Mrs. 
S tailings  into  the  dressing  room.  The 
three  of  them  walked  over  to  Hutch. 
Dan  still  had  on  the  faded  trunks, 
his  chest  and  arms  showing  straw- 
berry smears  from  the  punches. 

His  face  was  set  tight,  the  freckles 
standing  out.  He  said,  "Why  did 
you  laugh  at  me,  Hutch?" 


Hutch  rubbed  his  fingers  over  his 
beard,  the  tiny  bristles  pricking  his 
flesh.  Now  is  the  time  to  wrap  it  up, 
he  thought,  snap  the  young  pride 
like  a  stick  of  candy.  Just  tell  this 
serious-eyed  kid  he  had  looked  like 
a  jerky  clown  out  there.  That's  all 
it  would  take.  Then  the  three  of 
them  would  get  out  of  the  room  and 
leave  him  alone.  He  was  sick  to 
death  of  them. 

"Why'd  I  laugh  at  you,  Red?" 
Hutch  got  off  the  table,  tapping  his 
clenched  fists  together.  "I  couldn't 
help  it,  believe  me.  You  ever  see  a 
woman  cry  'cause  she's  happy.  Well, 
I  laughed  because  I  was  happy. 
Bus  tin'  with  it. 

"Listen,  how  often  you  think  a 
man  sees  a  natural-born  fighter?  A 
guy  who's  a  cinch  to  be  champ  with 
the  right  training,  some  experience. 
That's  you,  Danny.  I've  always 
wanted  to  be  a  champ.  Never  had 
it — a  ham-and-egger.  So  you  blame 
me  for  practically  dancing  with  joy 
to  see  everything  I've  ever  wanted 
to  be,  that  thousands  of  guys  ache 
to  be,  right  there  in  front  of  me?" 

The  words  raced  out,  and  Hutch 
felt  the  happiness  like  a  new,  pre- 
cious suit.  He  saw  Mrs.  S tailings  stif- 
fen in  anger;  but  he  felt  reckless, 
full  of  a  strange  pride. 

"You're  good,  Danny.  You  can  be 
terrific."  He  saw  Danny's  eyes  come 
alive  again. 

"Danny,  you're  a  gift,  pure  and 
simple,  from  the  Big  Man.  Some- 
thing anyone  could  be  proud  of.  I'd 
give  a  million  dollars,  the  rest  of  my 
life,  if  I  could  call  you  my  boy.  Yes- 
sir,  you  are  a  gift,  kid." 

He  tapped  his  fists  again  and 
looked  across  Dan's  autumn  thatch 
of  hair  at  Mrs.  S tailings.  The  anger 
was  thick  on  the  sensitive  face;  but 
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as  he  watched,  her  features  soft- 
ened. He  saw  a  smile  start  to  push 
through  the  shadows  of  pain  and 
worry. 

Mrs.  Stallings  said,  "Yes,  I  see. 
Yes,  you  are  right,  Hutch.  For  better 
or  worse  I've  got  two  men,  two 
whole  men;  that's  rather  a  wonder- 
ful gift  for  any  woman." 

She  walked  close,  and  the  chin 
pointed  at  Hutch  again.  "Sometime 
soon  I'm  going  to  ask  that  ghost  to 
materialize    at   my    dinner    table.    I 


want  to  talk  about  things  with  him/' 
She  smiled  up.  "But  for  right  now, 
thanks,  Hutch." 

Hutch  growled,  "Happy  anniver- 
sary, you  two.  Now  how  about  you 
all  scramming  out  of  here.  I'd  like  to 
celebrate  my  anniversary." 

When  they  had  gone,  he  looked 
at  the  empty  doorway  and  a  thought 
tickled  him.  Putting  on  his  shirt,  he 
grinned.  It  was  a  lot  like  giving  birth 
to  a  full-grown  boy.  Hutch  laughed 
out  loud. 


THOMAS  CRANMER:  Archbishop  and  Martyr 


continued  from  page  23 


his  sovereign's  orders?  The  habit  of 
obedience,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by 
the  very  natural  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  prevailed. 

Mary,  of  course,  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  letting  him  es- 
cape the  fire.  At  the  last  his  courage 
and  certainty,  the  loyalty  to  the 
highest,  which  was  so  strong  a  fea- 
ture of  his  character,  came  flooding 
back,  with  what  result  we  have  seen. 

It  was  no  timeserver  and  no 
coward  who  held  his  hand  unflinch- 
ingly in  the  flame.  If  he  did  have  a 
moment  of  passing  weakness,  it 
brings  him  nearer  to  us.  Had  he 
been  the  lackey  his  enemies  try  to 
paint,    either    he    would    have    fled 
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abroad  the  moment  Mary  entered 
London,  or  he  would  have  made 
his  submission  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. Though  he  had  the  clearest 
of  warnings,  he  did  neither. 

Cranmer  was  only  one  of  some 
300  who  suffered  under  Mary  rather 
than  deny  their  faith.  As  he  was 
chained  to  the  stake  at  which  his 
brother  bishops  had  been  burned, 
we  can  well  imagine  that  there  came 
to  him  an  echo  of  the  aged  Latimer's 
words  on  the  same  spot: 

"Be  of  good  cheer,  Master  Rid- 
ley, for  we  shall  this  day  light  such 
a  candle  in  England  as  I  trust,  by 
God's  grace,  shall  never  been  put 
out." 


■    Saunders  and  Mrs.   Harry  S.  Russell,  a   Community  Chest  chairman,  along   with   two 
of  the  "Hell's  Angels/'   inspect  a   cruiser  the   boys   built. 


FROM  HELL'S  ANGELS 
TO  CITIZENS 

By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


EIGHT  years  ago  the  "Hell's 
Angels"  of  Watts,  California, 
were  boys  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  17  who  had  formed  a  club  with- 
out any  adult  supervision.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  were  constantly  being 
picked  up  by  police  for  curfew  viola- 
tion. Some  of  the  fellows  had  en- 
gaged in  strong-arm  robbery,  al- 
though they  were  never  armed. 
Others  were  guilty  of  truancy.  They 
were  all  party  crashers.  One  of  the 
requirements  for  membership  in  their 


organization  was  that  they  must  have 
beaten  up  other  teen-agers. 

Edward  C.  Henry,  then  juvenile 
officer  at  the  Watts  police  station, 
went  to  the  Special  Service  Unit  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Project  with 
the  request  that  these  boys  be  given 
help.  Consequently  G.  Elwood 
Saunders  was  assigned  to  the  group. 
His  intensive  work  with  these  young 
men  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquency  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Saunders  was  convinced  that  no 
youth  is  rebellious  simply  for  rebel- 
lion's sake.  Inquiring  into  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  each  fellow,  he 
discovered  that  two  factors  were 
foremost:  they  all  felt  unaccepted 
socially  and  were  financially  inse- 
cure. 

Others  in  high  school  and  in 
nearby  schools  would  give  parties, 
but  the  Hell's  Angels  were  never  in- 
vited either  individually  or  as  a 
group.  They  felt  very  much  un- 
wanted, even  though  some  of  them 
had  made  good  records  in  school 
athletics.  Being  unaccepted,  they 
strove  for  recognition.  Hence  party 
crashing  became  the  means. 

While  they  all  usually  had  enough 
to  eat,  they  lacked  spending  money 
most  of  the  time,  as  well  as  proper 
clothing.  This  added  to  their  emo- 
tional instability.  So  to  beat  up  other 
teen-agers  and  to  employ  strong-arm 
methods  of  getting  what  they  wanted 
were  the  consequence. 

"At  the  outset  I  discovered  an 
important  thing,"  Saunders  says.  "I 
must  meet  these  youths  on  their 
home  grounds  and  on  their  own 
terms.  Since  they  lacked  parties,  they 
must  have  their  own  social  gather- 
ings. Furthermore,  each  boy  must 
be  given  recognition  as  an  individual 
in  his  own  right,  and  the  assurance 
that  as  a  young  man  he  had  worth 
and  was  as  good  as  others." 

Meeting  these  youngsters  on  their 
own  grounds  meant  being  with  them 
on  the  street  curb,  in  garages,  and 
in  their  own  homes.  However, 
Saunders  always  went  to  the  boys; 
he  never  required  them  to  come  to 
him.  Getting  to  know  each  youth 
personally,  he  once  took  the  fellows 
on  a  trip  to  the  High  Sierra,  where 
for  a  week  and  more  he  got  to  learn 
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what  problems  perplexed  each  boy 
most.  Here  the  fellows  hiked  to- 
gether and  did  their  own  cooking. 
Some  of  them  fished  and  rode  horse- 
back. At  times  Saunders  was  able  to 
help  them  find  jobs  in  their  home 
city.  These  things  were  a  part  of 
what  the  boys  needed  badly. 

When  Saunders  started  having 
parties  for  them  in  recreational 
centers  and  rented  halls,  a  policeman 
was  always  on  hand.  But  the  better 
Saunders  came  to  know  these  youths 
and  the  more  they  confided  in  him, 
the  less  need  there  was  for  police  at- 
tendance. "Imagine  their  pride," 
Saunders  recalls,  "when  a  policeman 
once  said  that  he  had  passed  by 
one  of  their  parties,  and  since  they 
were  all  having  a  good  time,  he  did 
not  feel  needed  inside!" 

At  all  times  police  co-operation 
was  needed  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
these  fellows.  "At  first  the  police 
would  pick  them  up  for  curfew 
violations,"  Saunders  says.  "This 
would  give  them  the  feeling  that 
they  were  under  suspicion.  So  we 
had  to  ask  the  Watts  police  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  giving  the  boys 
a  chance.  This  they  at  once  did, 
and  no  longer  did  the  fellows,  picked 
up  on  this  or  that  suspicion,  feel 
that  they  were  being  persecuted'  or 
that  their  trouble  was  necessarily 
serious." 

Saunders  likes  to  remember  the 
incident  when  one  of  the  boys  who 
left  the  club  for  a  short  time  finally 
returned.  He  at  once  inquired 
whether  the  newer  members  had 
been  properly  initiated.  By  this  he 
meant:  Had  they  all  made  a  record 
at  beating  up  other  teen-agers?  If 
they  had  not  been  properly  initiated, 
he  proposed,  they  had  no  place  in 
the    club.    But   the    group    soon    set' 


"Just  point  out  that  mosquito  that's  been 
annoying  you,  buddy!7' 


him  right,  informing  him  that  they 
no  longer  did  such  things.  It  was 
gratifying  to  see  him  accept  their 
new  moral  code. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
with  which  Saunders  has  had  to  deal 
is  that  of  the  hostile  youngster.  "One 
such  boy  was  always  fighting  and 
getting  into  trouble,"  Saunders  re- 
lates. "However,  he  was  quiet  on 
the  outside;  his  turmoil  was  all  on 
the  inside.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
knack  for  being  at  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time.  Finally  he  was 
picked  up  by  the  police  and  even- 
tually went  to  a  forestry  camp. 
When  he  got  out  of  the  camp,  we 
worked  closely  to  get  at  the  root  of 
his  problem,  which  was  rejection 
and  persecution.'  Indeed  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  was  spent  in  en- 
abling the  youth  to  understand  his 
responsibilities  and  rid  himself  of 
his  obsessions.  After  a  year  a  great 
change  took  place.   He  used  to  be 


shy  and  aloof,  but  now  he  took  the 
initiative  in  associating  with  others. 

"He  progressed  so  much  more 
rapidly  socially  and  psychologically 
than  the  rest  that  they  soon  got  the 
impression  he  thought  himself 
better  than  they.  Of  course,  they 
resented  this  at  first,  but  it  helped 
them  as  a  group  to  progress.  What  is 
most  important  is  that  the  group's 
resentment  didn't  impair  his  develop- 
ment in  the  least. 

"He  volunteered  for  the  Army 
during  the  Korean  War  and  became 
a  sergeant  within  a  few  months.  Go- 
ing to  school  afterwards  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  got  a  baker's  certificate.  It 
was  then  that  he  learned  to  dress 
better,  and,  coming  back  to  the 
group,  he  assumed  considerable 
initiative  in  working  with  the  other 
boys.  He  even  took  the  leadership  in 
proposing  that  they  build  a  17-foot 
cruiser.  The  plans  for  it  he  had 
obtained  from  Popular  Mechanics 
Magazine.  Persuading  his  buddies 
to  help  him  build  it,  he  furnished 
it  with  sufficient  bunks  so  that  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  the  fellows  at  a  time 
could  go  on  overnight  trips  together 
to  Santa  Catalina  Island." 

Saunders  himself  used  to  teach  in 
high  school  in  Kentucky,  after  he 
graduated  from  college  in  1939. 
Then  he  became  a  teacher  and 
coach  in  the  Kentucky  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  in  Greendale.  It  was 
there  that  he  became  intrigued  with 
working  with  boys  with  special 
problems.  In  March  1946  he  got  out 
of  the  Army  and  had  to  decide 
whether  to  teach  again  or  to  get  some 
other  kind  of  work. 

Getting  in  touch  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Youth  Project,  he  was 
offered  a  position  with  its  Special 
Service     Unit    as    a    senior    group 
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worker.  Three  years  ago  the  Special 
Service  Unit  became  a  separate 
agency,  and  now  it  is  called  the 
Special  Service  for  Groups.  How- 
ever, Saunders  found  that  to  qualify 
for  the  intensive  type  of  work  he  was 
required  to  do  with  juvenile  delin- 
quents, he  must  have  certain  knowl- 
edge. To  get  it,  he  must  return  to 
school.  Obtaining  his  master's  degree 
in  social  work  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles 
— the  first  person  in  the  city  to  get 
that  rating — he  qualified  for  the 
work. 

Today  his  duty  consists  of  being 
responsible  for  a  group  when  its 
referral  has  been  accepted  by  the 
agency,  Special  Service  for  Groups, 
where  Saunders  is  a  Group  Work 
Specialist.  Something  over  50  per 
cent  of  his  boys  are  rehabilitated, 
though  in  the  case  of  the  Watts 
youngsters,  the  final  rehabilitation 
reached  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  fellows  who  actually  stayed 
with  the  club.  Over  a  period  of  four 
years  the  group  numbered  68  in  all, 
although  there  were  no  more  than  20 
to  25  boys  in  the  organization  at 
any  one  time. 

Today  the  Hell's  Angels  no  longer 
exist.  Either  the  fellows  are  in  the 
armed  forces  or  they  served  in  them 
during  the  Korean  War.  Most  of 
them,  it  is  encouraging  to  learn, 
have  made  good  adjustments  and 
are  working  in  industry  or  in  civil- 
service  jobs. 

When  the  boys  disbanded  the 
organization,  they  had  $39  left  in 
the  treasury.  Rather  than  divide  it 
among  themselves,  they  decided  to 
donate  it  to  the  Community  Chest 
to  help  younger  boys  who  are  now 
potential  delinquents. 

Today  Saunders  is  still  working 
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with  two  groups  in  Watts.  Though 
his  responsibilities  are  not  confined 
to  that  area,  present  delinquency 
problems  have  nevertheless  war- 
ranted his  remaining  there.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Saunders  has 
worked  in  most  of  the  "problem 
areas"  in  Los  Angeles,  but  the  Watts 
area  has  a  major  problem  in  juvenile 
delinquency. 

G.  Elwood  Saunders  is  just  one 
of  a  number  of  workers  with  the 
Special  Service  for  Groups.  To  date, 
the  agency  has  served  approximately 
50  clubs  in  all.  Many  of  the  boys 
in  these  groups  have  made  satisfac- 
tory adjustments  within  the  com- 
munity, becoming  leaders  as  well. 
But  besides  this,  the  agency  carries 
on  a  program  of  consultation. 
Saunders  himself  has  consulted  with 
many  agencies,  working  to  develop 
programs  within  their  own  agencies 
to  effect  greater  success  with  prob- 
lem groups. 

Saunders  has  been  working  with 
one  of  his  present  groups  for  more 
than  three  years.  At  first  the  boys  in 
this  club  met  on  the  street  corners. 
Their  behavior  was  such  that  they 
were  not  acceptable  even  to  agen- 
cies, and  they  themselves  rejected 
agency  programs.  Today,  however, 
they  are  meeting  in  the  same  center, 
with  the  help  of  the  worker  who 
once  felt  that  the  boys  would  never 
be  able  to  function  within  an 
agency's  program. 

Saunders'  job  is  an  example  of 
the  best  type  of  social  group  work 
being  done  with  boys  and  girls  who 
have  behavior  problems.  Only  a  few 
agencies  in  America  at  present  are 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  thing. 

"My  compensation,"  Saunders 
says,  "is  seeing  these  fellows  become 
good  citizens." 


Daily  Rations 


BY    DR.   JAMES   V.    CLAYPOOL 

Minister,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

THEME:  "God  in  Human  Life" 

1  An  Early  Story  of  Kindness  Genesis  18:23-32 

2  No  More  Human  Sacrifice Genesis  22:1-14 

3  Jacob's  Ladder Genesis  28:10-22 

4  Jacob's  Altar Genesis  35:1-7 

5  Creator  and  Creating Isaiah  43:1-7 

6  Calling  and  Seeking  Isaiah  55:1-13 

7  Our,  not  My,  Father  Matthew  6:1-14 

8  Not  in  One  Mountain John  4:5-26 

9  The  God  of  All  Comfort John  14:1-31 

10  The  Shining  of  a  Great  Light  Isaiah  9:2-7 

11  Does  This  Mean  Jesus? Micah  5:1-4 

12  The  Mind  in  You  Ephesians  2:1-11 

13  God  So  Loved  the  World John  3:1-17 

14  Saved  by  Hope Romans  8:24-34 

15  Holy  and  Without  Blame  Ephesians  1:1-12 

16  He  Loved  Us  First  I  John  4:7-13 

17  Appointed  by  the  Spirit  Isaiah  61:1-6 

18  Not  by  Might,  nor  by  Power Zechariah  4:1-7 

19  The  Spirit  of  Truth  John  16:7-14 

20  You  Shall  Receive  Power  Acts  1:1-8 

21  The  Day  of  Pentecost Acts  2:1-21 

22  Filled  with  the  Spirit Acts  7:54-60 

23  The  Same  Spirit  I  Corinthians  12:3-11 

24  The  Godly  Man  Psalms  1:1-6 

25  The  Christian  Man  Matthew  5:1-16 

26  Saints  Anew  Ephesians  2:13-22 

27  Saints  Together  Ephesians  4:13-32 

28  Peace  and  Grace  Ephesians  6:10-24 

29  The  Everlasting  Covenant Hebrews  13:16-25 

30  Peter's    Benediction    I  Peter  5:6-14 

31  No  Lukewarm  Church  Revelation  3:1-20 
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GREAT  CHRISTIAN  BELIEFS 


Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  March  3,  1957 


We  Believe  in  God 
Wayne  K.  Glymer 


SCRIPTURE:  Matthew  6:7-13;  Acts  17:22-31;  Psalm  139:1-14 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY: 

1.  To    determine    what    Christians    mean 
when  they  say  they  believe  in  God. 

2.  To     indicate    the    importance     of    a 
proper   belief  in   God. 

■  Most  of  us  are  repelled  when 
we  read  about  the  witch  burnings 
in  the  early  history  of  New  England. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  intelligent 
person  taking  part  in  that  kind  of 
atrocity.  The  reason  we  are  repelled, 
however,  is  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  witches  and  conclude  that  inno- 
cent persons  were  the  victims  of  a 
gross  superstition.  But  suppose  we 
really  did  believe  that  the  devil  was 
incarnate  in  persons.  It  would  be 
only  logical  to  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
devil.  In  fact,  we  might  take  pleasure 
in  it!  The  whole  procedure  appears 
illogical  to  us  because  our  beliefs 
have  changed. 

Our  beliefs  determine  our  actions. 
What  we  believe  about  God  deter- 
mines our  religion.  When  an  Indian 
woman  sacrifices  her  child  to  the 
Ganges  River,  the  action  is  under- 
standable only  when  we  under- 
stand that  her   conception   of  God 
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demands  it.  When  we  observe  a 
Christian  establishing  a  hospital  in 
Africa,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  what  he  believes  about  God. 

First  of  all,  the  Christian  believes 
that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
This  does  not  simply  mean  that 
long  ago  God  started  the  universe 
in  motion.  To  be  sure,  the  Christian 
believes  that  the  world  owes  its 
origin  to  a  creative  act  of  God,  but 
he  also  believes  that  the  universe  is 
maintained  at  every  moment  by  the 
creative  power  of  God.  "In  him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
God  is  not  a  far-off  deity  who  oc- 
casionally makes  a  raid  upon  the 
earth.  All  things  owe  their  existence 
to  the  present  power  of  God. 

I  recall  how  as  a  high  school  boy 
my  mind  was  awakened  to  the  reality 
of  God  all  about  us.  It  came  about 
as  the  result  of  reading  a  book  in 
which  the  following  story  was  told. 
A  king  said  that  he  would  believe 
in  God  if  he  could  see  a  miracle.  It 
was  agreed  that  he  should  see  a 
miracle.  Before  his  eyes  three 
acorns  were  placed  in  the  ground. 
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He  was  then  told  to  turn  around 
and  look  into  the  pool.  After  what 
seemed  like  a  few  minutes  he  was 
summoned  to  look  again.  There 
where  the  acorns  had  been  planted 
were  three  large  oak  trees.  The  king 
was  overwhelmed,  and  said  that 
he  now  believed. 

He  was  then  instructed  to  look 
again  into  the  pool,  where,  to  his 
amazement,  he  saw  the  reflection 
of  an  old  man.  He  had  been  stand- 
ing looking  into  the  pool  for  50 
years.  Whereupon  the  king  cried  out 
that  he  had  been  tricked,  there  was 
no  miracle. 

"It  is  strange,"  said  his  companion, 
"that  if  an  acorn  grows  into  a  great 
tree  in  a  few  minutes,  you  believe  in 
God;  whereas  if  it  does  so  in  a 
period  of  years,  you  do  not  see 
God." 

The  king  saw  the  point.  The 
Christian  view  of  God  is  one  that 
sees  God  in  and  through  all  things. 
God  is  seen  not  only  in  the  miracle 
but  also  in  the  most  ordinary  events, 
for  God  is  the  power  that  lies  back 
of  both  the  miracle  and  the  casual 
events  that  we  call  natural. 

This  is  what  philosophers  mean 
when  they  refer  to  God  as  the 
"ground"  or  the  "power  of  being." 
It  is  what  the  psalmist  meant  when 
he  said  that  he  could  not  escape 
from  the  presence  of  God.  When 
we  pray,  "Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven,"  we  are  not  referring  to  a 
postal  address;  we  are  acknowledg- 
ing the  fact  that  our  God  fills  the 
heavens,  he  is  the  ever-present  re- 
ality. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to 
understand    that    God    is    almighty 


and  ever  present.  This  fact  in  itself 
could  be  a  fearful  thing.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  fear  has  often  been 
associated  with  religion.  To  know 
that  our  lives  are  in  the  grip  of  a 
power  over  which  we  have  no  ulti- 
mate control  is  no  comfort.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  nature  of 
this  power.  It  is  the  Christian  faith 
that  behind  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  visible  and  the  invisible,  war 
and  peace,  hope  and  despair,  there 
broods  the  eternal  Spirit  which 
loves.  It  was  in  this  confidence  that 
Jesus  taught  us  to  pray  "Our 
Father."  It  was  this  confidence  that 
led  Jesus  through  the  most  difficult 
times  with  a  steady  confidence  that 
mocks  our  many  frustrations.  He 
could  even  face  death  at  the  hands 
of  evil  men  and  say,  "Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit!"  If 
a  man  can  think  of  God  as  Jesus  did, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  trip  him 
into  an  ultimate  despair. 

When  we  speak  of  God  as  Father, 
we  are  not  to  think  that  this  is  a 
sentimental  notion.  It  does  not  mean 
that  God  does  not  judge,  or  that 
he  overlooks  evil,  or  that  he  will  be 
indulgent  in  his  treatment  of  us. 
God  seeks  our  good,  but  he  does  not 
necessarily  seek  our  convenience.  In 
fact,  what  would  seem  to  be  con- 
venient and  pleasant  may  be  in  con- 
flict with  what  is  our  good.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  God  will  make 
exceptions  of  us.  Christians  are 
liable  to  accident  and  disease,  as 
are  all  other  people.  Jesus  was  not 
spared  the  cross.  This  is  not  a  sign 
that  God  does  not  love;  it  is  rather 
that  he  seeks  to  develop  within  us 
that  acceptance  of  responsibility  that 
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is  ready  to  risk  injury  for  the  sake 
of  his  kingdom.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  suffered  most 
that  nothing  will  "be  able  to  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  love  of  God." 

Because  Christians  believe  what 
they  do  about  God,  they  pray,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,  on 
earth." 

The  quality  of  a  man's  religion 
can  be  rather  well  charted  by  what 
happens  to  him  emotionally  when  he 
thinks  about  "the  will  of  God."  Is 
it  something  threatening,  or  does 
it  give  him  courage?  Does  it  inspire 
hope  or  give  rise  to  fear?  Obviously, 
if  there  be  a  God  at  all,  nothing  can 
be  more  important  than  a  knowledge 
of  his  will.  This  fact  often  leads  to 
the  situation  in  which  a  person  feels 
that  he  must  "resign"  himself  to  the 
will  of  God.  Sometimes  we  end  our 
prayers  with  the  words  "Neverthe- 
less thy  will  be  done."  The  inflection 
of  the  voice  gives  the  impression 
that  what  we  are  really  saying  is  that 
we  should  like  to  have  things  our 
way  but  that,  if  this  cannot  be 
arranged,  we  are  willing  to  have  it 
God's  way.  God's  will  becomes 
second  best.  All  of  this  points  to  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  goodness 
of  God.  And  some  people  seem  to 
say  by  their  attitude  that  they  are  de- 
termined to  do  the  will  of  God  but 
that  life  would  be  so  much  better 
if  they  didn't  have  to!  Again  this  is 
a  failure  to  believe  in  God  as  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ. 

Note  the  difference  in  the  prayer 
Jesus  taught  us  to  say.  Here  at  the 
start  the  will  of  God  is  affirmed: 
"Thy  will  be  done."  He  seems  to 
be  telling  us  to  go  out  to  meet  the 
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will  of  God,  to  greet  it,  to  desire  it. 
This  is  possible  only  because  he 
found  it  possible  to  say  with  deep 
faith,  "Our  Father."  He  knew  very 
well  that  before  him  lay  difficulty 
and  even  suffering,  but  he  knew 
that  the  Father  would  never  lead 
him  into  that  which  was  degrading. 
God  supports  whatever  is  good  and 
right.  We  need  never  fear  that  our 
lives  will  be  wasted  when  invested 
for  his  purposes. 

But  how  can  a  man  know  the  will 
of  God?  This  is  the  question  that 
haunts  men,  even  after  they  have 
come  to  believe  that  God  is  good. 
The  question  can  never  be  dismissed 
lightly.  So  often  we  expect  some- 
thing unusual  to  show  us  the  way. 
The  Christian  is  to  understand  that 
God  has  already  acted  to  make  his 
will  known.  The  life  of  Christ  was 
God's  way  of  saying,  "If  you  would 
know  my  will,  then  live  by  the 
spirit  you  see  in  Christ.  This  is  my 
will  for  men."  In  the  face  of  this 
revelation,  we  are  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  making  our  de- 
cisions as  unto  God. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  illustrations  can  you  find 
for  the  contention  that  what  we  be- 
lieve about  God  affects  our  conduct? 

2.  How  does  the  idea  of  God  pre- 
sented in  this  lesson  overcome  some 
of  the  so-called  conflicts  between 
science  and  religion? 

3.  How  may  a  search  for  the  will 
of  God  come  into  conflict  with  ac- 
ceptance of  personal  responsibility 
for  decision? 

4.  What  resources  are  available  in 
our  search  for  the  will  of  God? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  March  10,  1957 


We  Believe  in  Christ 

Wayne  K.  Clymer 
SCRIPTURE:   Colossians    1:9-20;    Philippians   2:1-11;    Ephesians    1:1-10 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY: 

1.  To     indicate     the     place     of     Jesus 
Christ    in    the    Christian    faith. 

2.  To   discover  what   place   Jesus   Christ 
may    have    in    our    lives    today. 

■  Christianity  is  a  historical  re- 
ligion. That  is,  it  is  something  more 
than  a  series  of  ideas.  It  is  the 
story  of  historical  events  and  their 
interpretation.  It  is  a  story  that  be- 
gins with  the  coming  of  the  world 
into  being,  the  creation  of  man,  his 
sin,  and  the  down-reach  of  God  in 
an  effort  to  save  him.  It  tells  of  a 
people  chosen  to  bear  the  message 
of  God  to  all  the  world.  But  it 
centers  supremely  in  the  events 
surrounding  a  single  life  lived  in 
a  small  nation  and  obscure  villages 
of  the  ancient  world.  Christianity  is 
what  it  is  because  of  what  it  be- 
lieves about  the  significance  of  these 
events.  It  stands  or  falls  with  them. 
A  man  was  born  of  a  peasant 
woman.  He  was  virtually  unknown 
until  he  was  about  thirty  years  old. 
Within  three  years  he  entered  upon 
what  he  believed  was  a  mission  of 
God,  gathered  a  few  disciples,  taught 
them,  healed  those  who  were 
brought  to  them,  and  aroused  the 
indignation  of  religious  leaders,  who 


demanded  his  death.  After  his  death 
he  appeared  to  his  disciples,  and 
ascended  into  heaven.  When  it  was 
over,  those  who  knew  him  believed 
that  in  these  swift  days  God  had 
made  known  his  purpose  for  men, 
and  that  his  Kingdom  was  already 
in  their  midst.  With  unprecedented 
zeal  they  set  about  to  tell  this  good 
news. 

As  one  biblical  writer  stated  it:  "In 
many  and  various  ways  God  spoke 
of  old  to  our  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
but  in  these  last  days  he  has  spoken 
to  us  by  a  Son,  whom  he  appointed 
the  heir  of  all  things,  through  whom 
also  he  created  the  world." 

The  New  Testament  is  the  witness 
which  the  first  Christians  bore  to 
these  events.  As  they  looked  back 
upon  those  dramatic  days,  they  in- 
terpreted them  as  the  work  of  God 
among  them.  Their  faith  did  not 
arise  by  sitting  in  a  secluded  spot 
debating  ideas;  it  came  as  the  result 
of  a  living  encounter  with  a  life. 
What  they  saw,  what  they  heard, 
what  they  felt,  all  added  up  to  one 
thing,  namely:  "God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling   the   world   to   himself." 

Now  there  is  no  way  to  get  at 
these  events  except  through  the  wit- 
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ness  of  these  early  Christians.  His- 
torical criticism  has  been  helpful 
in  many  ways  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible;  but,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  we  are  left  with  this 
witness  to  Christ,  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  respond  in  faith  or  to  turn 
aside  from  it.  There  is  no  way  to 
get  beneath  the  record  to  find  an 
ordinary,  though  kindly,  gentleman. 
The  only  Jesus  of  whom  we  have 
any  record  is  the  one  pictured  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  He  is  one 
who  speaks  of  being  one  with  the 
Father;  he  heals,  he  performs 
miracles;  he  dies  and  is  raised  from 
the  dead.  The  effect  of  all  this  upon 
those  who  were  near  to  him  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Christianity  is 
the  response  of  faith  to  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ. 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  really 
claimed  in  all  this.  First  of  all,  it 
is  claimed  that  God  was  in  Christ 
making  himself  known  to  men.  It 
is  the  Christian  claim  that  in  Christ 
we  have  an  authentic  revelation  of 
God.  If  we  are  asked  what  God  is 
like,  we  point  to  Christ.  He  is,  as 
St.  Paul  puts  it,  "the  image  of  the 
invisible  God"  (Col.  1:15).  In  a 
mighty  act  of  condescension,  God 
unveiled  himself.  Christians  will  al- 
ways view  God  through  the  picture 
given  us  in  Christ. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
we  have  been  given  a  picture  of 
God.  The  events  of  the  crucifixion 
and  the  resurrection  are  viewed  as 
acts  in  which  God  was  involved.  In 
Christ,  God  was  entering  into  our 
humanity  and  taking  upon  himself 
the  hostility  of  men,  bearing  it  to 
the  cross  that  we  might  be  won 
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from  our  self-centeredness  to  him 
and  to  love  of  our  neighbor. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  in  Jesus 
we  have  not  only  a  revelation  of 
what  God  is  but  a  revelation  of 
what  man  is  to  be.  In  Jesus  we  find 
the  perfect  meeting  of  man  and  God. 
This  is  what  has  been  implied  in 
the  common  saying  that  Jesus  is  to 
be  our  example,  or  that  we  are  to 
imitate  Christ. 

Of  course,  these  admonitions  are 
wasted  if  we  think  that  we  are  to 
do  exactly  what  Jesus  did.  We  live 
in  a  world  quite  different  from  his. 
Jesus  did  not  have  to  live  in  Alaska 
or  deal  with  the  problems  of  labor 
and  management  in  an  industrial 
civilization.  We  cannot  go  to  the 
Bible  and  find  examples  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  that  we  can  follow  in  de- 
tail. There  have  been  some  who 
have  tried  to  imitate  Jesus  in  this 
way,  even  to  the  point  of  seeking  to 
be  crucified. 

What  is  implied  in  "having  Jesus 
as  our  example"  is  that  we  should 
so  constantly  associate  ourselves  with 
the  Gospels  and  with  the  living 
Christ  in  prayer  that  we  begin  to 
respond  in  his  spirit.  How  often 
we  say  of  a  boy,  "He  acts  just  like 
his  father!"  We  do  not  mean  that 
he  does  precisely  the  same  things; 
but  what  he  does,  he  does  in  a 
manner  we  would  expect  of  his 
father.  So  are  we  to  partake  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Writes  the  Apostle, 
"Any  one  who  does  not  have  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  does  not  belong  to 
him"  (Rom.  8:9).  The  mature 
Christian  responds  to  each  new 
situation  with  the  spirit  manifest  in 
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Christ.  This  is  to  arrive  at  our  true 
humanity. 

To  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  involves 
believing  that  he  is  the  revelation  of 
God  and  the  revelation  of  man,  and 
implied  in  all  of  this  is  the  faith  that 
this  revelation  gives  to  each  of  us 
his  proper  vocation.  This  aspect  of 
the  Christian  faith  is  dealt  with  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Ephesian 
letter.  Here,  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  claim,  the  Apostle 
declares  that  God  "has  made  known 
to  us  in  all  wisdom  and  insight  the 
mystery  of  his  will."  One  translator 
has  it  that  God  has  made  known 
his  "open  secret."  This  is  to  say  that 
the  eternal  God  has  permitted  man 
to  know  his  purpose  for  us.  His  will 
is  to  "unite  all  things  in  Christ." 
Consequently,  when  the  Christian  is 
asked  what  is  God's  will  for  any  par- 
ticular situation,  his  answer  is  that 
it  is  to  be  gathered  up  in  Christ,  by 
which  we  understand  that  it  is  to 
come  under  the  mastery  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ. 

This  is  the  true  Christian  vocation. 
Not  first  of  all  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer, 
carpenter,  minister,  or  actor — no, 
first  of  all  the  Christian  is  one  who 
is  called  upon  to  meet  the  totality 
of  life  with  the  mission  of  gathering 
up  all  of  life  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
or,  to  state  it  differently,  bringing 
all  things  captive  to  Christ. 

I  recall  at  a  youth  assembly  a 
young  man  raised  the  question,  "If 
we  are  to  love  God  with  all  of 
our  heart,  soul,  and  mind,  how  are 
we  going  to  have  time  for  anything 
else?"  His  question  revealed  a  com- 
mon   misunderstanding    about    the 


religious  life.  He  had  failed  to  see 
that  God  purposes  to  bring  "all 
things"  to  Christ.  The  first  respon- 
sibility of  the  Christian  is  to  accept 
this  life  of  eating  and  drinking,  work- 
ing and  playing,  family  and  business 
as  a  life  into  which  he  is  to  bring 
the  love  of  God.  We  serve  God,  not 
in  the  odd  moments  while  in  church 
or  at  prayer,  but  in  the  normal  ac- 
tivities of  everyday  life.  The  early 
Christian  way  of  saying  this  was, 
"Whatever  you  do,  in  word  or  deed, 
do  everything  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God 
the  Father  through  him"  (Col.  3: 
17),  or  again,  "Whatever  your  task, 
work  heartily,  as  serving  the  Lord 
.   .   ."    (Col.  3:23). 

This  word  must  be  added.  When 
the  Christian  says  he  believes  in 
Christ,  he  is  saying  that  he  accepts 
for  himself  the  New  Testament  wit- 
ness to  Christ.  This,  however,  is 
more  than  an  intellectual  exercise. 
It  involves  the  response  of  trust,  a 
belief  of  such  nature  that  life  is 
joyously  offered  up  to  his  command. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Distinguish  between  wanting 
Jesus  as  a  Saviour  and  accepting  him 
as  Lord. 

2.  How  does  the  interpretation 
given  here  save  us  from  dividing  our 
lives  into  compartments? 

3.  What  clues  does  the  coming  of 
Christ  give  us  to  the  meaning  of  our 
own  lives? 

4.  A  man  cannot  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept Christ  as  Lord.  By  what  route 
do  we  come  to  this  decision? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  March  17 ' ,  1957 


We  Believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

Wayne  K.  Glymer 

SCRIPTURE:  Acts  1:8;  John  16:12-15;  Romans  5:1-5 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY: 

1.  To  indicate  why  it  is  that  Christians 
came   to   think  of  God   as   a   Trinity. 

2.  To  suggest  some  of  the  things 
which  the  Bible  says  about  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives,  or, 
to  state  it  differently,  the  differ- 
ence the  Holy  Spirit  should  make 
in    our    lives. 

■  Few  would  question  the  state- 
ment of  Alec  Vidler  that  "there  are 
very  many  Christians  to  whom  God 
the  Father  means  something,  and  to 
whom  Jesus  Christ  means  some- 
thing, but  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit 
means  practically  nothing."  This  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  whereas  we 
never  miss  making  something  of 
Christmas  and  Easter,  we  often  pass 
by  Whitsunday,  the  day  in  which 
the  church  celebrates  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost. 
Nor  are  we  encouraged  much  by 
the  term  itself,  especially  when  the 
term  Holy  Ghost  is  used.  Since  we 
no  longer  believe  in  ghosts,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  suspect.  Moreover,  when 
we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  we 
find  very  little  by  way  of  a  syste- 
matic treatment  of  the  subject, 
though  the  term  is  met  frequently. 
How,  then,  did  it  come  about 
that  so  much  is  made  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit?  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
early  Christians  were  not  attempting 
to  make  things  difficult  for  them- 
selves. They  had  difficulties  enough 
without  creating  any!  The  point  was 
that  their  new  experiences  could 
not  be  contained  in  their  inherited 
concepts  of  God.  God  as  creator  and 
lawgiver  they  knew,  but  in  Christ 
they  came  to  a  new  understanding  of 
God.  After  the  events  of  the  fife, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
they  could  not  think  of  God  without 
including  in  the  idea  of  deity  what 
had  been  made  known  in  Christ. 
'God  was  in  Christ"  was  the  con- 
viction that  grew  upon  them.  Their 
experience  demanded  that  their  idea 
of  God  be  enlarged. 

However,  once  Christ  had  as- 
cended, their  encounter  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  their  experience 
in  the  new  community  which  was 
established  demanded  that  their  idea 
of  God  be  further  expanded  to  the 
point  where  they  could  speak  of  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  did  not  stop 
to  ask  how  this  was  to  be  explained. 
They  were  certain  that  God  was  one; 
they  were  also  certain  that  God  had 
made  himself  known  as  Father,  Son, 
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and  Spirit.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  present  a  philosophical 
statement  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  by  Trinity  we  mean 
"one  God  existent  in  and  manifested 
under  three  eternal  modes  or  aspects 
of  being/'  But  the  point  to  be  made 
here  is  that  the  Christians  did  not 
begin  with  a  theory;  they  began  with 
their  experience  of  God. 

It  would  seem  most  profitable  in 
the  light  of  these  facts  to  ask  what 
their  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was,  what  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
meant  to  them,  and  consequently 
what  he  may  mean  to  us.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  obvious  character- 
istics of  the  Spirit's  work  was  the 
empowering  of  the  disciples.  Jesus 
had  promised  that  after  his  departure 
they  would  receive  power.  (Acts 
1:8)  to  bear  witness  to  him  to  all 
the  world.  One  has  only  to  note  the 
contrast  between  Peter  and  the  dis- 
ciples at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
and  their  courage  after  Pentecost  to 
see  that  the  promise  had  been  ful- 
filled. As  they  prayed  together  they 
suddenly  became  aware  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  their  midst.  From  that  day 
on  the  disciples  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  what  Christ  meant  to  them, 
despite  strong  opposition.  The  en- 
tire book  of  Acts  is  the  story  of  this 
courageous  movement.  The  first  four 
chapters  are  especially  revealing  as 
to  the  change  that  took  place  in  the 
life  of  Peter.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  God 
active  in  human  fife,  strengthening 
it  to  be  faithful. 

A  second  thing  which  the  early 
Christians  experienced  was  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  welded  them  to- 
gether into  a  community.  After  the 


experience  of  Pentecost  they  dis- 
covered that  a  new  life  had  been 
born  within  them.  They  no  longer 
looked  upon  their  lives  in  individual- 
istic terms,  but  saw  the  meaning  of 
their  lives  in  terms  of  a  fellowship, 
in  which  the  concern  of  one  was  the 
concern  of  all  (Acts  2:43-47).  This 
life  of  mutual  love  and  concern  was 
interpreted  as  the  life  God  seeks  to 
brmg  into  being.  It  is  the  life  that  is 
the  church  when  the  church  is  true 
to  its  vocation. 

Various  figures  of  speech  were 
used  to  describe  this  community  of 
the  Spirit.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the 
"body  of  Christ"  (I  Cor.  12:12-27; 
Col.  1:17);  sometimes  it  is  referred 
to  as  the  "fellowship"  (I  John  1:3-4) ; 
it  is  also  referred  as  the  "temple"  of 
God  (Eph.  2:21).  Through  all 
these  terms— and  there  are  many 
more — the  Christians  were  express- 
ing their  experience  of  a  new  life 
that  was  lived  corporately.  They  be- 
longed to  each  other  because 'they 
belonged  to  Christ.  In  fact,  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  church  as  "a  dwelling 
place  of  God  in  the  Spirit."  It  is  as 
though  the  air  they  breathed  was 
the  Spirit  of  God  which  generated 
a  common  life  of  faith  and  work. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
sists in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
makes  real  and  contemporary  what 
Christ  has  done.  It  is  one  thing  to 
look  back  on  historical  events;  it  is 
another  thing  to  know  that  what 
happened  in  the  past  is  a  present 
reality  and  that  we  can  participate 
in  it.  Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  them 
that   the   Spirit   could  be   sent.    He 
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further  said  that  the  Spirit  would 
testify  of  him  (John  16:12-15).  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  God  present  with  us, 
God  as  we  have  come  to  know  him 
in  Jesus  the  Christ. 

As  the  Christians  met  together 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  they 
discovered  that  here  they  found  the 
meaning  of  their  lives.  As  they  wor- 
shiped and  sought  to  understand 
the  commands  of  Christ,  they  be- 
came aware  that  they  were  being 
led  into  truth.  It  was  the  experience 
of  St.  Paul  that  herein  he  found 
guidance,  and  often  his  plans  were 
changed  by  the  certainty  that  God 
was  speaking  to  him.  It  is  the  experi- 
ence of  many  Christians  today  that 
guidance  comes  to  them  as  they  keep 
their  lives  open  to  the  life  of  the 
Spirit.  But  far  beyond  any  particular 
guidance  is  the  growing  confidence 
in  the  life  of  the  Christian  that  he 
finds  in  the  Christian  fellowship  a 
sense  of  vocation  for  his  life.  He 
discovers  the  reason  for  his  being. 
He  is  made  whole  because  he  is 
related  to  God  and  his  neighbor  by 
the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Romans   5:1-5). 

At  times  the  .New  Testament 
speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus.  In  Christ  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  fully  revealed.  James 
warns  the  Christians  to  test  the 
spirits  to  see  if  they  be  of  God.  We 
are  convinced  that  only  that  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Spirit  that 
is  in  Jesus  dare  lay  claim  to  being 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Consequently,  St. 
Paul  enjoins  his  fellow  men  to  look 
for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  which  he 
says  is  "love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
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kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
gentleness,  self-control."  Where 
these  are  contradicted,  the  Spirit  is 
not  presently  in  control. 

Perhaps  a  word  is  in  order  here 
about  the  use  of  the  term  "spiritual." 
We  hear  it  said  that  a  person  is  a 
spiritual  person,  or  that  a  church  is 
a  spiritual  church.  Sometimes  this 
seems  to  mean  that  the  individual 
uses  a  particular  vocabulary  or  holds 
a  distinctive  set  of  doctrines.  It  may 
mean  that  the  church  subscribes  to 
a  certain  type  of  program,  or  con- 
ducts a  distinctive  type  of  service. 
Some  churches  insist  that  spiritual 
people  speak  "in  tongues."  A  warn- 
ing for  all  of  us  is  to  check  all  such 
claims  against  what  the  Apostle  lists 
as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  measure  of  a  man's 
spirituality  is  the  measure  of  his 
love. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  One  author  has  said  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  be  Trinitarians  in 
thought,  but  we  must  be  Trinitarians 
in  the  practice  of  our  religion.  How 
would  you  interpret  that  statement? 

2.  Jesus  promised  that  the  Spirit 
would  lead  the  disciples  into  truth. 
Can  you  think  of  ways  in  which  the 
Spirit  has  led  Christians  into  truth? 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  just 
as  a  man  thinks,  wills,  and  feels,  and 
is  present  in  his  willing,  feeling,  and 
thinking,  though  each  function  is 
distinct,  so  God  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  He  is  one  God,  but 
eternally  exists  as  this  relationship. 
Can  you  find  help  in  this  illustra- 
tion? Can  you  think  of  other 
analogies? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  March  24,  1957 


We  Believe  in  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins 

Wayne  K.  Glymer 

SCRIPTURE:   Luke   15:11-24;   Matthew  6:7-16;   Romans   5:6-11;    1    John    1:5-10 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY: 

1.  To    explore    what    the    Bible    means 
by    "sin"    and    "forgiveness." 

2.  To    suggest    what    the    consequences 
of    forgiveness    should    be. 

■  One  day  that  urbane  essayist 
G.  K.  Chesterton  announced  that  he 
had  become  an  active  churchman. 
His  astonished  friends  asked  him 
why  he  had  done  this  unexpected 
thing.  His  answer  was  simple  and 
direct,  "I  had  to  do  something  about 
my  sins." 

Sooner  or  later  we  discover  that 
we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  If  we 
attempt  it,  we  live  alone! 

In  one  sense  it  is  a  mark  of  man's 
greatness  that  he  can  sin.  Sin  implies 
that  man  is  created  a  responsible 
being.  We  do  not  speak  of  animals' 
sinning,  for  we  do  not  attribute  to 
them  the  powers  of  choice  that  we 
experience  in  our  humanity.  Be- 
cause man  is  created  responsible,  he 
has  the  capacity  for  grandeur  and 
for  sin.  This  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  man  is  created  "in  the 
image  of  God." 

Man  must  find  some  way  to  over- 
come the  barriers  that  separate  him 
from  his  neighbor  or  from  God. 
Bread  alone  is  not  enough.  He  must 
do  something  about  his  sin. 


But  what  do  we  understand  by 
sin?  In  popular  usage  it  would  seem 
that  sin  is  identified  with  immorality. 
However,  when  we  remember  that 
Jesus  told  the  morally  correct  Phari- 
sees that  the  harlots  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  before  them  (Matt. 
21:31),  it  is  obvious  that  some  study 
of  the  meaning  of  sin  is  in  order. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
is  "missing  the  mark."  It  is  thus  used 
when  St.  Paul  writes,  "All  have 
sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory 
of  God"  (Rom.  3:23).  Most  of  us 
have  to  confess  that  when  we  render 
what  we  believe  to  be  our  best 
service  to  God,  upon  reflection  we 
say  that  we  should  have  done  better. 

You  will  note  that  in  one  version 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  we  pray  that 
God  will  forgive  our  "trespasses." 
Here  sin  is  defined  as  a  transgression. 
John  Wesley  defined  sin  as  "a  will- 
ful transgression  of  a  known  law." 
This  is  probably  the  most  common 
notion.  When  we  think  of  sin,  we 
think  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
We  think  of  murder,  stealing, 
adultery,  lying,  ill  treatment  of 
parents.  These  are  clearly  pointed 
out  as  sins  in  the  Bible.  Sin  is  trans- 
gression of  God's  law.  We  do  not 
usually    think    of    a    thing    done    in 
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ignorance  as  a  sin,  though  I  recall 
hearing  a  man  say  that  we  should 
not  excuse  ourselves  at  this  point; 
for,  said  he,  "It  is  your  business  to 
know  what  is  right." 

In  another  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  the  term  "debts"  is  used. 
Most  of  us  would  like  to  have  our 
debts  forgiven!  However,  the  debts 
to  which  the  prayer  refers  are  not 
monetary  loans.  It  was  Jesus'  way  of 
putting  goodness  in  a  positive  way. 
A  debt  is  an  obligation.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  avoid  the  wrong;  also, 
an  obligation  to  do  the  right. 

An  interesting  contrast  at  this 
point  is  the  Chinese  version  of  the 
Golden  Rule:  "Do  not  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  not  be  done  unto." 
Unless  we  follow  Jesus  in  the  posi- 
tive statement,  we  shall  fall  into  that 
useless  religion  that  can  only  pride 
itself  on  what  it  has  avoided.  Its 
devotees  have  been  characterized  as 
being  "good,  but  not  for  much." 

Sin,  for  Jesus,  was  not  only  avoid- 
ing the  evil  but  the  failing  to  do  the 
good.  James  writes  in  the  same  vein, 
"Whoever  knows  what  is  right  to  do 
and  fails  to  do  it,  for  him  it  is  sin." 
Too  long  religion  has  been  thought 
of  as  not  doing  certain  things.  We 
need  to  move  from  this  negative 
attitude  to  the  positive  attitude  of 
the   Christ. 

Sin  is  also  defined  as  idolatry.  It 
is  giving  first  loyalty  to  something 
other  than  God.  It  can  be  most  any- 
thing— wealth,  position,  friendship, 
or  nation. 

But,  for  the  Christian,  sin  is 
deeper  than  any  of  these,  though  it 
includes  them  all.  For  the  Christian, 
sin  is  the  betrayal  of  a  friend.  The 
Christian  is  one  who  has  seen  the 
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love  of  God  revealed  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Sin,  for  him,  is  to  go  against 
that  kind  of  love  (Gal.  3:1). 

Now  if  this  is  what  sin  is,  what, 
then,  is  forgiveness?  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  say  in  the  Creed  that 
we  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin? 
We  commonly  think  of  it  as  cancel- 
lation of  debt,  or  the  remission  of 
penalty.  There  is  much  truth  in  these 
terms  (Rom.  5:15-17).  But  unless 
we  translate  these  terms  into  per- 
sonal relationships,  we  miss  the 
depth  of  meaning. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that 
a  man  has  played  fast  and  loose  with 
his  wife  and  family.  He  is  suddenly 
awakened  to  what  this  is  doing  to 
him  and  his  loved  ones.  He  deter- 
mines that  he  will  do  what  he  can 
about  it,  though  he  knows  that  his 
wife  owes  him  nothing  under  these 
circumstances.  Suppose  he  should 
return  to  his  wife  and  express  his 
feelings  in  all  honesty.  His  wife 
might  say  that  she  would  not  divorce 
him.  But  this  would  never  satisfy. 
What  the  man  wants  is  not  simply  to 
be  saved  from  the  court;  he  wants 
to  know  that  things  are  restored  to 
what  they  once  were.  He  wants  to 
know  that  reconciliation  has  taken 
place. 

That  is  what  forgiveness  is;  it  is 
a  restored  relationship  with  God.  It 
is  God  taking  our  sin  and  bearing  it 
for  our  sakes  (Rom.  5:6-8).  This 
is  what  the  prodigal  son  experi- 
enced. He  was  taken  back  into  the 
household  and  treated  like  a  son 
(Luke    15:11-24). 

It  is  said  that  an  English  trades- 
man found  one  of  his  employees 
guilty  of  stealing  from  a  warehouse. 
He  permitted  the  man  to  come  up 
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for  trial  and  go  to  prison.  He  was 
not  sentimental  about  crime.  But 
when  the  man  had  served  his  term, 
his  employer  was  there  to  greet  him 
with  the  words,  "Your  place  is  open 
for  you;  come  back,  we  will  start 
afresh."  The  man  was  punished,  but 
he  was  also  forgiven. 

Forgiveness  means  that  the  bar- 
rier of  sin  has  been  overcome,  and 
communion  begun.  Because  it  is  a 
relationship,  it  is  a  two-way  street. 
Jesus  often  pointed  out  that  God's 
forgiveness  w7as  possible  only  when 
men  honestly  confessed  their  sin. 
Writes  John:  "If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just,  and  will 
forgive  our  sins  and  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness"  (I  John  1:9). 
Jesus  prayed  from  the  cross  that 
those  who  nailed  him  there  might 
be  forgiven.  Jesus  always  prays  this 
prayer.  But  forgiveness  involves  two 
parties:  it  involves  God's  love  and 
our  confession. 

And  something  more  is  implied. 
We  would  do  well  on  occasion  to 
change  the  Creed  to  say,  "I  believe 
in  forgiving  sin."  There  is  good 
warrant  for  this  in  Jesus'  comment 
after  giving  the  prayer  to  the  dis- 
ciples: "If  you  do  not  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses" 
(Matt.  6:15).  There  is  nothing  cheap 
about  forgiveness.  It  is  not  simply 
overlooking  evil;  it  is  bearing  the 
suffering  of  the  evil  for  the  sake  of 
the  other.  This  is  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  cross.  Here  we  see  that 
God  does  not  overlook  sin.  Sin  puts 
the  dagger  in  his  heart.  But  because 
God  does  not  seek  our  destruction 
but,  rather,  seeks  our  fellowship  and 
well-being,  he  suffers  the  cross  that 


we  might  see  what  we  are  doing 
and  turn  to  him.  "God  shows  his 
love  for  us  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us" 
(Rom.   5:8). 

The  church  is  to  be  a  body  of 
people  who  forgive  because  they 
know  themselves  to  be  forgiven.  The 
church  is  to  respond  with  the  kind  of 
love  God  demonstrated  on  the  cross. 

In  an  American  church  the  follow- 
ing incident  occurred.  A  member 
was  caught  embezzling  money  from 
a  bank.  He  served  on  the  same 
church  board  with  the  district  at- 
torney and  the  judge.  When  his  trial 
came  up,  the  district  attorney  asked 
for  conviction,  and  the  judge 
sentenced  the  man  to  prison.  They 
did  it  because  they  knew  it  was 
right,  and  the  man  who  was 
sentenced  knew  it  was  right.  But 
far  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  man  knows  that  he  is  still  ac- 
cepted by  both  men  and  by  his 
church.  He  knows  that  the  church 
is  surrounding  his  family  with  love. 
He  knows  that  when  he  gets  out  he 
can  walk  into  a  community  of  for- 
giveness. That  is  what  God  means 
for  the   church  to  be. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Today  we  do  not  often  speak 
of  sin,  but  we  speak  a  good  deal 
about  guilt,  guilt  feelings,  and  hos- 
tility. How  would  you  relate  them? 

2.  What  in  the  Christian  idea  of 
forgiveness  saves  it  from  being 
cheap,  or  from  taking  a  light  view 
of  evil? 

3.  How  do  you  understand  the 
statement  that  sin  has  no  meaning 
where  there  is  no  belief  in  God? 
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"And  that,  my  son,  is  how  the 
First  World  War  was  won." 

"Pop,  why  did  they  need  all  those 
other  soldiers?" 

Much  praying  is  like  the  little 
girl's:  "Oh,  Lord,  fix  it  so  that  9x7 
is  56  so  I  won  t  get  an  X  on  my 
arithmetic  paper."         — Nuggets 

Two  Turkish  soldiers  in  Korea 
were  transferred  from  a  Turkish 
division,  noted  for  its  ruggedness, 
to  the  American  paratroopers. 


"He's   been    leaning   on   that 

horn  ever  since  we  stopped 

for   the    railroad   tracks. 

Some  drivers  just  can't  stand 

staying    behind   a   truck." 


Through  an  interpreter  they  asked 
their  new  NCO  from  what  height 
they  were  supposed  to  jump. 

"Five  hundred  feet,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  two  Turks  looked  a  bit  dis- 
mayed and  after  some  talk  among 
themselves  asked  if  they  could  try 
from  300  feet  first. 

The  interpreter  explained  that 
the  parachutes  might  not  open  from 
that  height. 

Bursting  into  smiles,  the  Turks 
said,  "Oh,  that's  different;  we  get 
parachutes!" 

— Gilcrafter 

The  clergyman  was  speaking  with 
some  feeling  in  his  sermon  about  the 
use  of  cosmetics  by  young  girls. 

"The  more  experience  I  have  of 
lipstick,"  he  declared  warmly,  "the 
more  distasteful  I  find  it." 

— American  Eagle 

After  a  long  talk  on  the  value  of 
peace,  good  will,  and  disarmament, 
a  teacher  asked  his  class  if  they  ob- 
jected to  war. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do!"  said  one  boy. 

"Good!  Now  tell  us  why?" 

"Because,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "wars 
made  history,  and  I  hate  history!" 
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OUR  DAILY  BREAD 

Back  of  the  loaf  is  the  snowy  flour, 

And  back  of  the  flour  the  mill; 
And  back  of  the  mill  is  the  wheat,  and  the  shower, 

And  the  sun,  and  the  Father's  will. 

— Maltbie  D.  Babcock 
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4  27ms  is  my  body, 
which  is  broken  for  you" 


